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Editorial, 


HE recklessness with which the political game is 
played as the end of a Presidential term draws 
near is' one of the saddest, or one of the most 
cynically amusing, sights, as we may choose to 
put it, of our American government. Hardly 

is Congress in session before it starts to rush through 
measures which are obviously not for the benefit of the 
nation, but for the purpose of gaining cheap temporary 
applause and, if possible, to put the President in a hole. 
A pension bill is presented to cost the nation a bagatelle 
of fifty million or so a year, not for any need of the pen- 
sioners, but because it may help to insure their vote. 
Apparently no considerable number of Congressmen 
are expected to have courage to oppose it, vicious as 
they must know it to be, because there are somewhere 
near twetity-four hundred old soldiers to a Congres- 
sional district. ‘Then, if the President vetoes the bill, 
the wrath of these men is expected to fall on him. Such 
a bare-faced bribe to voters has not been offered for 
many years. The President lacks neither honesty nor 
courage, and, if the bill comes to him, it will almost surely 
receive his veto. It is not likely that such action will 
fail to arouse in the people at large admiration for him. 


ra 


WHATEVER influence this country could have ex- 
ercised in preventing the dismemberment of Persia has 
probably been destroyed by the action of the House. 
We all take a sympathetic interest in the efforts of our 
countryman, Mr. Shuster, in endeavoring to bring order 
out of chaos and to resist the lawless encroachments of 
Russia in that unhappy country; but we have no right 
to interfere, beyond protecting his individual rights as 
an American citizen. In connection with that, it might 
have been possible for us to exercise a moral influence 
which would have deterred Russia to some extent; but 
under present circumstances she is more likely to push 
on with even greater vigor, since it will give her the 
chance to humiliate us in Mr. Shuster’s person. 

se 


THE recent warm spell, the warmest ever recorded 
in December, was known to every one’s feelings before 
the evening paper announced it. Cold weather is brac- 
ing, but warm weather is debilitating. Just as the house- 
holder congratulates himself on the saving of coal, and 
the children are glad to be allowed to play out of doors, 
there comes to every one a feeling of discouragement 
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and worthlessness and a question of the value of living. 
Is there here a little moral presented to us? Are we 
asked to note that it is the same with many other con- 
ditions of life which look a priori as if they were going 
to make us happier? Is it suggested to us that the cir- 
cumstances which force us to defend ourselves against 


them are better for us than those-which allow us to be 


idle? What trick is this which the world plays us by 
making all men labor and struggle and pant for wealth 
only to find themselves, when they get it, drooping and 
restless in its weakening atmosphere? Has ever a nation 
been able to play the man any more when its industry 
or valor has made it rich? It would seem that God is 
trying to raise up a people who can use wealth as not 
abusing it, and, though so far every attempt has failed 
and the enervated nation has been wiped out of history 
by a sturdy and simple race, yet the experiment goes 
on and must some day succeed. 
wt 


Now that the royal personages who were in so great 
danger while attempting to land on the coast of Morocco 
are all safe, it may not be trifling with the occasion to 
call attention to a sentence in the press notice of the 
event: ‘While the boat was still some way from the 
shore, the breakers began to fill her, although the duke 
himself bailed as fast as possible.” What, did the Medi- 
terranean Sea not know that it was coping with an English 


Duke? How disrespectful to His Highness! How re- 
gardless of the etiquette of the universe! How obliv- 
ious of the divine right of the royal family! One of our 


ambassadors said of Daudet’s ‘‘Les Rois en Exil,” that 
it would put an end to royalty in Europe, so boldly did 
it strip off the divinity that doth hedge about a king 
and reveal the selfishness and depravity that filled the 
royal heart. But almost all the kings that were ruling 
then are ruling now, and it may be that we shall still 
look upon king, kaiser, and czar with awe, even if the 
breakers of the Morocco coast did burst into the royal 
boat, ‘‘though the duke himself bailed as fast as possible.” 


Pd 


It is, perhaps, too much to expect of the labor unions 
that they should cordially welcome the investigation 
now going on to learn what other men were involved in 
the dynamiting enterprises carried on by the Mac- 
Namaras, but it would be the height of folly on their part 
to put any obstacle in its way. Mr. Gompers’s advice 
to the union workers to organize and grit their teeth 
does not sound encouraging. It may be interpreted in 
a harmless way. It may also bear a different meaning. 
If the unions will indeed grit their teeth and submit to 
the probings of their operations, so far as they bear on 
this question, it may prove to be painful, but it will be 
the surest and most rapid way toward a recovery of 
moral health and real prosperity. 


od 


SucH an occurrence as is reported in despatches from 
Georgia should not pass without notice. In a town 
whose name we are glad to forget the public execution of 
a negro for inciting to riot was carried out in the opera- 
house in order that the crowd might be protected from 
the rain, a private box being reserved for the relatives of 
the victim of the riot. Beside brutalizing those who 
take part, such action produces a very different effect 
than that intended. It does not overawe the masses, 
but renders them indifferent, as long experience proves. 
On the world at large it produces the effect not of sol- 
emn justice done, no matter what the world may thing, 
as perhaps those who were present imagine, but rather 
the impression of hysteria and terror. It is only in times 
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of panic that such symptoms of barbarism show forth 
in an otherwise civilized people. It is also worth while 
to remark that the enforcement of this law with colors 
reversed—e.g., the execution of a white man for starting 
a lynching—is unimaginable. So long as this is so, the 
country as a whole must bear the humiliation of it. 


ed 


Ira.y’s sudden declaration of war greatly agitated the 
Mohammedan world and reawakened its bitter hatred 
toward all Christians. The Mohammedan newspapers 
in Turkey declared openly for a—holy war all over the 
world. One of these papers, published in Beyroot, 
Syria, thus addressed the sultan: ‘‘Ready are we, O 
head of the faithful, Chalifah [successor] of the holy 
prophet of God, and defender of the faith, ready are we, 
and the hour has come!. The world of Islam looks to 
thee, and eagerly listens to thy utterance of the sublime 
and most holy words: ‘In the name of the Most High 
God, arise, all ye faithful, the swift and the slow of you, 
and fight for God and his prophet.’ Three hundred 
million Mohammedans are ready and eager to respond 
to thy call, and to color the earth crimson.’’ No transla- 
tion ever can convey the overwhelming force of those 
“most holy words.’ If ever they were proclaimed by 
the Chalifah, the world would experience the most 
frightful war in its history. ‘The probability that in the 
end the Mohammedans would be subdued by the mighty 
and warlike Christian nations would not deter the fol- 
lowers of the prophet from courting death in the de- 
fence of the “‘holy faith.’’ 


How strangely good and evil are linked together in 
this world is illustrated in the suppression of the opium 
traffic in India. The government there has received 
twenty million dollars a year revenue from its monopoly 
in the growth of the drug. This great sum it will now 
lose. One consequence is that the extension of education 
in a land where but six per cent. of the inhabitants can 
read and write must be postponed indefinitely. New 
uses of the land will be found, but opium pays about six 
times as much profit as any other crop. Siam will also 
suffer seriously. She has been organizing a govern- 
ment along Western lines and paying for the change 
largely out of her profits from opium. If only we could 
have abolished slavery in the same peaceful way, how 
much less it would have cost in money, to say nothing 
of life! The good results of the abolition of opium will 
also come sooner and be less mixed with evil. The under- 
taking was a great one. 

Td 


Mayor Gaynor of New York has been putting some 
interesting questions to a club of ministers who had been 
criticising him for not putting an end to evil places and 
evil habits in the city. ‘‘Who are you?” he asked, 
“and how does your influence in this community ex- 
tend. Do you reach out among the unfortunate and 
the lowly and those who want to be lifted up? .. . Does 
the great heart of Jesus throb in you,—the one who took 
all the lowly by the hand and said, ‘Come unto me and 
I will help you’? When I go to the churches, one-quarter 
filled, in this town, and look at the fine pews and carpets 
and cushions, and the absence of anybody who has on 
his hand the sign of toil, I begin to wonder if all this is 
not tending to a failure after all. We can be little co- 
teries unto ourselves and think we are good, and try to 
be good; but is the heart of Jesus in us, after all? How 
much good are you doing? Is the world in intellectual 
growth and spirituality greater now than in former ages? 
You read the Old Testament. Is there more poetry, 
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more religion in your churches and among your preachers 
than in that book? Has anybody come on this earth 
since the Twenty-third Psalm was written who was 
able to write that psalm?’ He asked his ministerial 
friends to try to ‘‘do what they could to help the mayor, 
and not talk quite so much, and especially not be unchar- 
itable.” It is interesting to know how other folks see 
us! 


Christmas in the Making. 


Christmas is still in the making. In this respect it is 
different from other holidays. The 22d of February 
is fixed and limited in meaning. It cannot be made to 
appeal to the feelings of a Russian, who believes that 
Peter the Great is the true type of a nation builder! 
Labor Day does not arouse emotional interest in a poet 
or a musician. Memorial day, like the 4th of July, is 
intensely American in origin and meaning. Easter has 
a clear-cut, definite significance. That significance is 
not likely to change. Christmas is a complex holiday. 
To it many nations have contributed and many cus- 
toms are strangely blended; it has not yet taken on its 
final form, it is in the making; but we can already see 
that it is to become the one supreme festival of human- 
ity, the one time in the year when men of various traditions 
come nearest to realizing the fact that “God hath made 
of one blood all the nations of the Earth.” It is a pleas- 
ant conceit to suppose that the Christian Fathers, some- 
where in the latter part of the fourth century, were 
impelled by a happy divination when they fixed on 
December 25, the Roman Saturnalian, as the day when 
most appropriately Christ’s birthday could be cele- 
brated; for on that day presents were exchanged among 
friends, children being given little earthenware toys. 
Carnival processions formed, hospitality made uni- 
versal, and the slaves allowed their freedom, and even 
invited to feasts served by the masters themselves. 
It was also a happy thought to weld together the Chris- 
tian traditions that came down concerning good Saint 
Nicholas with those Norse; traditions which represent 
Father Odin riding out from the North, far above the 
house-tops and bestowing his favors on the noble and 
true, thus creating a symbol of perennial generosity,— 
a gift-bringer who makes no distinction in his benev- 
olence between Norwegian, Spaniard, Briton, or Italian, 
but bountifully remembers all sorts and conditions of 
men. 

Much of the past has gone into the making of Christ- 
mas. The idea of the heathen Druid survives in the 
mistletoe; the evergreen tree recalls the ancient Saxons; 
the lighted wax candles at the windows bring to mind 
the custom of the Jews who celebrated, and still cele- 
brate, the ‘‘festival of lights.’”’ ‘The Yule-tide, with its 
flaming log, its laurel and red berries, links itself to the 
Persian Mithrian feast, and that with the Maccabean 
holiday of the Illumination, and that again with the 
Saturnalia, and so on through many blended national 
customs, until the original holidays are hidden in a 
primitive past. 

Christmas, because of its associations with Saxon and 
Scandinavian, Jew and Roman, Pagan and Christian, 
can be made—is being made—the one supreme human 
holiday when men and women realize that each is debtor 
both “to the Greek and the Barbarian, both to the wise 
and the unwise.’ What is now to be especially its tone 
chord which, when struck, will vibrate in unison with 
the heart-beat of every human being? Surely it can be 
nothing that will have deeper significance than the 
angel song of “Glory to God, peace on earth, good will 


to man.” In that divine chant there is inspiration enough 
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to set everybody to looking up to the Source of all good- 
ness; that is its first significance, and then peace, peace 
to young and old, peace toward the German and the 
Russian, the Mexican and the Chinaman,—perhaps. of 
most importance in a democracy, the impulse of good 
will; good will towards the heads of corporations and 
labor unions, towards the Japanese in California and 
the Italians in New York; good will towards the Hun- 
garians in Pennsylvania and the negroes in Mississippi, 
towards the debtor class and the creditor class, Christ- 
like good will. Our human relations here in America 
are not all they ought to be. Amid the struggles of 
commerce and competition the principle of good will 
seems somehow to sink into the background. ‘The emi- 
grant dreaming of the free land where opportunity and 
work are gladly offered finds too often that he is met not 
by helpers and compatriots, but by thieves and robbers. 
Then comes Christmas. Employer shares with em- 
ployee, the rich give to the poor, the emigrant as well 
as the native feels the spirit of the day. Everybody 
takes new hope. The world family, for twenty-four hours 
anyway, is a fact. Christmas is the festival of the world 
family. Thatis its value, and that is what it must come 
to mean more and more, especially in this complex Amer- 
ican democracy of ours. TVe ONG 


Individual Judgment. 


When William H. Seward said, ‘‘ There is a higher law 
than the Constitution,’ he did not impugn the abstract 
principles, the ‘transcendental politics,” upon which 
that document was based. He uttered only the still 
older and more enduring principle, that no law can be 
formulated which will adequately and permanently meet 
all the conditions which may arise under it. ‘The spirit 
is ever greater than the letter. The highest truths of 
being have not yet been compressed into a formula, and 
all the wisdom a man had gained from past experience 
may yet be insufficient to give him the key to an un- 
expected situation. 

The conventional rules of society hold fast and close 
even those who see their frequent folly and uselessness. 
They often set up standards of a false morality, and re- 
press the simplest and most natural impulses of the 
heart; yet they become to us so identified with right and 
wrong that it must be either a very brave or a very 
thoughtless man who will venture to set himself in even 
apparent opposition to the current of his times. If he 
dares do it for himself, he has still no right to subject 
others to misunderstandings or criticisms for which they 
would find no compensation. A man gives hostages to 
conventionality when he rents his house, puts his children 
into school, takes a pew in church, and establishes him- 
self generally as a would-be worthy member of society. 

Yet sometimes in a man’s life must come to him the 
consciousness that there is a higher law, perhaps when 
by some great experience he is stirred to the depths of his 
being, when the soul seems to come into direct, first-hand 
relations with God, and when he listens almost as if 
for the first time to the voice of his own nature, demand- 
ing recognition. Such an experience sweeps away the 
petty, hoarded wisdom of his earlier opinions, and teaches 
him that life is a vaster thing than his theories have 
known. He may not know how to square his new ex- 
perience with the pressing demands of his daily life, nor 
fit it to the requirements of prior claims which he has no 
right to evade; but never again can the outlook be nar- 
rowed into the old bounds. His horizon has widened; 
and he feels the impulse of the old question, ‘Why of 
yourselves judge yé not what is good?” He may have 
lived for years, accepting the standards of belief and habit 
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about him, following leaders of thought who have as- 
sumed the right to direct his conscience and prescribe 
his limits; and of woman this has been in the past even 
more true than of man. ‘The awakening may come in 
many different ways. Sometimes it is a question of 
creed or formal belief, but it need not necessarily come 
in this form. Somehow, in the midst of a man’s self- 
sufficiency inner voices make themselves heard. ‘They 
tell him that God has given him this life, and ask if he 
is using it for the richest and fullest ends, or if he is 
cramping it by borrowed aims and self-imposed limita- 
tions. Why should he spend his days in the acquisition 
of that which does not satisfy, and leave unknown and 
unregarded the richer stores of joy and beauty and love, 
which come from God just as truly as do the pain and 
discipline of life? When God gives us pain, let us meet 
it bravely, seeking to wrest from it the hidden secret of 
strength or sweetness which may prove its recompense; 
but, when he gives us joy, let not an. atom of it escape, 
accept it reverently, joyfully,—yes, bravely, too. 

It seems strange to think of man as unwilling to accept 
the best things in life, but that he often is is a story con- 
stantly repeated. Sometimes it is the robber’s alter- 
native, ‘“Your money or your life’’; and he fancies it his 
duty to work on for money, letting his life slip away 
from him, his sense of enjoyment and appreciation grow- 
ing gradually atrophied, until he could not live for any- 
thing better than money if he would. It may come in a 
dozen different ways, this subtle temptation to renounce 
life’s dearest gift, because it comes in another form than 
that which we would have wished, to forget that there 
is a bigher law than that by which others may judge us. 
Life is hard for each one of us; but we make it harder 
than need be by refusing to recognize the virtues of self- 
reliance, the simple, steadfast holding to that which is 
approved to us by our own natures as right. That a 
soul may not go forth out of this life “a starved, de- 
frauded thing,” let it grow by all the helps offered. Let 
life be sound and sweet at the heart, and then let us trust 
more to our own wills and desires. Emerson said once, 
“He who would gather immortal palms must not be 
hindered by the name of goodness, but must explore if it 
be goodness”’ that hinders. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


The Long Pastorate. 


Said an orthodox deacon after commenting upon the 
brief pastorates of a long succession of ministers who 
had occupied the pulpit of his church, ‘‘For real per- 
manency, give me the itinerant system.” 

In view of the fact that there seems to be a general 
impression that ministers move about from congregation 
to congregation with remarkable frequency in these 
days, it is, for those who appreciate the value of the 
long pastorate, a source of satisfaction to notice what 
a large number of Unitarian clergymen have been settled 
in one place for more than ten years. An examination 
of our Year Book will probably disclose a larger pro- 
portion of such settlements than that of any other Protes- 
tant denomination. 

In many respects Unitarians, especially among our 
older churches, are astonishingly conservative. ‘‘ You 
will find that we are not a fickle congregation,’”’ said the 
chairman of one of our societies to a candidate. “If 
we extend a call to you, it will be because we want you 
to come to us and settle permanently. It will please 
us if you come with the intention ‘of staying at least 
ten years, and, if you remain the minister of this church 
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as long as you live, you will find that we and our children 
know how to be loyal and generous.”’ 

The candidate to whom these words were spoken was 
then twenty-seven years of age, and when he sent in his 
resignation he was forty-seven. 

The long pastorate, even in the modern restless com- 
munity, presents advantages that cannot be overesti- 
mated. During a period of twenty years, friendships 
and confidences are established which can never be 
duplicated. Children are born, come to manhood and 
womanhood, and present their own offspring within a 
religious environment that is rich~with character-build- 
ing associations:- The church thus made a religious 
home is as deeply imbedded in the consciousness of its 
members as the home of parents and grandparents. 

When in 1837 Edward Holyoke of Marblehead was 
called to the presidency of Harvard College, a day of 
fasting and prayer was appointed, and the neighboring 
churches invited to join with the church in that town to 
ask divine guidance in the choice of his successor. It 
was a serious and solemn event, not to be entered into 
“lightly or unadvisedly,’’ for it was a life-tenure that 
was contemplated, for which the congregation held 
itself as responsible as the minister himself. 

And those early congregations made it possible for a 
minister to give himself, body and soul, to his life-work, 
as a life-work. The salary was to be, for example, 
£80 a year. As a settlement gift he would receive £350, 
and it would be stipulated that he would receive thirty 
cords of wood a year and the maintenance of two cows 
and a horse. 

The future was thus shorn of its terrors for him and 
his. His stanch friends remembered him in_ their 
wills, bequeathing to him in gratitude amounts sufh- 
cient to preserve the clarity of his countenance and the 
firmness of his tread far into the long twilight of old 
age. Accumulations of love and experience were at- 
tended by immunities from want and suffering, making 
it possible for the minister to distil the very quintessence 
of his soul in behalf of those to serve whom he had given 
his life. 

The times have changed, to be sure; but idealism 
remains, and I know from consultations I have had with 
a number of young ministers within this year that the 
long pastorate is regarded with favor. Moreover, there 
are not a few of our churches that still see in the long 
pastorate inestimable possibilities. Populations may 
change, many of the church members may move away, 
and many may be new-comers, unattached and _ irre- 
sponsible; but it is a great thing in any community to 
think of one spiritual leader who is a constant quantity, 
familiar with past and present conditions, first in edu- 
cation, philanthropy, civic betterment, and spiritual 
progress,—the incarnation of all that is best in the life 
of the people. 

If living on this planet means anything more than 
aimless motion or the making of a noise between two 
silences, how can it yield greater benefits for him who 
lives and the world within which he lives, than to have 
it applied intensively where at least one entire generation 
shall receive direction and inspiration from it? 

The average short pastorate is at best scrappy and 
superficial. It is little more than a period of introduc- 
tion. The deeps of individual experience are not sounded 
by it, and the best that a minister has to give has little 
opportunity for expression. It is only when, in this 
tumultuous world, souls have time and opportunity to 
coalesce in genuine confidence and friendship that spir- 
itual forces become dominant and determine the strength 
and stability of human nature. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 
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Current Topics. 


A TRANSACTION in spies was an incident in Anglo- 
German relations last week. At Leipsic, on December 
13, five men in the employ of the British information 
bureau were adjudged guilty of treason and sentenced 
to prison terms varying from two to twelve years. After 
hearing the evidence behind closed doors, the court ruled 
that the prisoners had forwarded important German 
naval shipbuilding secrets to London, and that their 
activities were a phase of a network of espionage exer- 
cised by British agents in every naval establishment of 
importance in the German empire. The magistrate 
characterized the work of this organization of spies as a 
grave menace to the safety of the country, and the con- 
victed men were deprived of the privilege of being im- 
prisoned in a fortress, in accordance with the usual prac- 
tice in such cases. While the court at Leipsic was pro- 
nouncing its sentence, a British tribunal at Portsmouth 
was committing for trial the commander of a German 
merchantman on the charge of having carried on spying 
operations at the naval establishment at Portsmouth. 


& 


THE investment of Teheran before the end of next week 
by Russian forces was foreshadowed last Monday, when 
the Persian national council, despite the earnest plea for 
a contrary action presented by the minister of foreign 
affairs, voted to adhere to its previously announced 

refusal to authorize the dismissal of W. Morgan Shuster, 
~ the American treasurer-general of Persia, at the behest 
of the Russian government. As a last resort previous 
to this action by the council, the Russian foreign office 
had announced that it would refrain from occupying 
the capital if the Persians would repudiate Mr. Shuster. 
-In the face of greatly superior force, however, the rep- 
resentatives of the Persian people decided to stand by 
their treasurer-general. That Russia has the support 
~ of Great Britain in the latest attempt to oust Mr. Shuster 
was brought to the attention of the British Parliament 
last Thursday, when Sir Edward Grey announced that 
- the American organizer at Teheran must be replaced by 


an appointee acceptable to Great Britain and Russia. 


od 
A curtous phase of the war against the trusts appeared 


in London last Friday, when the British government 


announced its intention to exclude from participation 
in bidding for contracts to supply meat to the army, all 


- those American packing concerns that are being prose- 


cuted by their home government for violation of law. 
By this decision the packing industry of the United 
States is deprived of a large business, involving millions 


of pounds of product, and it is admitted in behalf of 


the packers affected that no other market can be found 
for the output which normally would have gone to the 


British army and navy. The explanation is offered at 


London that the exclusion of the American beef trust is 
the outcome of the demand of the radical element in 
Parliament, and that the same discriminatory measures 
will be applied to any foreign or British firms seeking 


~ government contracts which may be involved in litiga- 


tion with their respective governments. Most of the 


~ business lost by American interests will go to Argentina. 


Sd 


A GRAVE Parliamentary crisis is foreshadowed by the 
‘latest events in Constantinople. The Young Turk 
- party (the Committee of Union and Progress) is endeav- 


oring to put through Parliament a bill empowering the 
“government to dissolve the chamber at any time when, 
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in the opinion of the Cabinet, such a step is necessary for 
the welfare of the empire. It is surmised that the move 
to obtain this authorization is preliminary to the open- 
ing of negotiations for peace with Italy, which might be 
complicated by the intervention of Parliament. It is 
suspected by the opposition, however,—and the opposi- 
tion is a growing element in the chamber,—that the 
legislation demanded is the first step in a project to elim- 
inate Parliament for a long time to come, possibly for 
so long as the Young Turks wish to be unhampered by 
the veto of the representatives of the people. Hence, 
repeatedly within the past fortnight the chamber has 
been the scene of uproarious protests against the de- 
signs of the committee and the deputies pledged to its 
interests. 
as 


THE possibility of an interruption of the friendly rela- 
tions between the United States and Russia, growing out 
of the prospective passage by Congress of the Sulzer reso- 
lution, which charged the Russian government with bad 
faith in the exclusion of American citizens of Jewish faith, 
was forestalled by the vigorous action of President Taft 
last Monday. The House, on Wednesday, December 13, 
had passed the Sulzer resolution by 300 votes to 1 in 
opposition. Two days later M. Bakhmetieff, the newly 
arrived Russian ambassador to the United States, in an 
informal conference with the President, pointed out to 
Mr. Taft that Russia would regard the abrogation of the 
treaty of 1832, on the grounds specified in the House reso- 
lution, as an unfriendly act. When it appeared, last 
Monday, that the Senate would adopt the Sulzer reso- 
lution or one very like it, a message from President Taft 
informed Congress and the country that the Executive 
had already notified Russia that the United States was 
availing itself of its right to give a year’s notice of its 
intention to abrogate the treaty on Jan. 1, 1913. 


ed 


THE President’s exercise of his constitutional prero- 
gative at once removed the entire question of Russo- 
American relations from the field of politics and restored 
it to the sphere of diplomacy. Although some debate 
on the Executive’s act was inevitable, it became appar- 
ent that the Senate would comply with the President’s 
wishes, expressed in his message, and ratify the step 
which he had taken. Thus a dangerous incident was 
averted, and at the same time an issue which repeatedly 
has figured in representations by American diplomats at 
St. Petersburg—the discrimination against Jews at Rus- 
sian frontiers—became the subject of future friendly 
discussion in the negotiation of a new treaty to take the 
place of the agreement which the Russian government is 
charged with having violated by withholding the rights 
of entry and travel to American Jews. It is very likely, 
to judge by the attitude of the Russian official press on 
the matter, that the results would have been far less sat- 
isfactory if the abrogation had been effected by the Sul- 
zer resolution or by any similar measure. 


Brevities. 


The breaking-up of a peace-meeting in New York by 
a prearranged outburst of rowdyism, instigated appar- 
ently by Irish and perhaps some German dislike of 
England, will not hurt the cause of peace. It will help it. 


At a recent centennial anniversary of the birth of 
Wendell Phillips the orator said that, when he was five 
years old, Phillips used to play church and preach. This 
seemed to prophesy the orator. But did any boy who 
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ever went to church fail to do the same? And is it equally 
a prophecy that a boy will become a jockey if he plays 
horse? Fortunately, all boy preachers do not carry 
their fancy on to manhood. 


Following the example of an exchange paper, we in- 
cautiously confounded Mr. R. T. Crane, who is violently 
attacking the colleges, with his son, Mr. C. R. Crane, once 
appointed minister to China. 


Great was the joy and not small the astonishment when 
a young father brought his little boys to Sunday-school 
and offered—actually offered!—to take a class! If only 
there were more such! Many bring their children. 
The other thing appears not to occur to them. : 


Not Unitarians only, but all classes, will rejoice to hear 
of the good progress of Dr. Charles W. Eliot toward 
recovery after an operation for appendicitis. His birth- 
day should have come on the 29th of February, for 
apparently he grows old only about a quarter as fast as 
the rest of us. We suggest that he adopt that date for 
future birthdays. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Ministerial Equipment. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I am moved by Rev. Mr. Wilson’s letter in the Register 
of December 14 to say that I should be sorry to contract 
a reputation for astuteness, since I feel unequal to the 
responsibilities of the part. I regret that there are 
any who have attributed ‘unspoken purposes” to my 
resolution made in the General Conference, for they 
would on reflection see that I had been not adroit, but 
maladroit with my disguised purpose. My resolution 
asked the president of the Conference—and I did not 
know who that would be—to appoint a committee of 
ten, whom I could not by any means control. The 
committee was to help ascertain what the present state 
of society demands as ministerial equipment and whether 
the theological schools (meaning any theological schools 
from which our ministers come) are furnishing the prepa- 
ration required. I have never believed that the com- 
mittee appointed would consist of theological teachers, 
although I should deem it proper to have them rep- 
resented. My resolution and my letter should make 
clear that the whole purpose, spoken and unspoken, was 
to have ascertained the mind of the best members of the 
religious community, laymen and clerical, as to the 
standards needed for ministerial efficiency. I have 
hoped, indeed, that the report of the committee might 
be of historic importance, valuable and influential, not 
only for my own theological class-room, but for all the- 
ological faculties of every denomination. 

For one I do not belong to a theological faculty which 
“calmly prescribes’ the culture of the minister. Our 
board of trustees, of which Mr. Wilson is a member, has 
a committee on instruction which assists in this matter, 
and we are all supposed to be attentively studying the 
signs of the times. 

If I am supposed to be pulling a wire, I wish some one 
would ascertain for me where the other end of the wire 
is. But I fear that suspicions are too quickly indulged 
in. It was believed that my pursuit of knowledge in 
New England colonial history last summer was some- 
how connected with the removal of a certain theological 
school, but I have never been able to see the connection 
myself. Perhaps when the fruit of my study is published, 
it may be discovered by acute readers. 

FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE. 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 
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The Pilgrims. 


BY REV. JOHN OTIS BARROWS. 


For men of faith, in early days, 
Who, in frail barks, strange waters o’er, 
Came to a lone and rocky shore, 

God of our fathers, Thee we praise! 


For that they then their songs could raise 
In forest deeps, their only home, ° 
Beneath the heaven’s high wintry dome, 

God of our fathers, Thee we praise! 


For what they wrought in righteous ways 
Fair freedom’s fane on every hill, 
The world’s new light, clear shining still, 
God of our fathers, Thee we praise! ‘ 


For what all sacrifice outweighs, 
Their love of truth, that shall abide, 
Outlast the rocks, outlive the tide, 

God of our fathers, Thee we praise! 


And for this love, in sweetest lays, 
Like birds that soar on happy wing, 
Through years to come let children sing, 
“God of our fathers, Thee we praise!” 
Norwicutown, Conn. 


As We See the Pilgrims. 


BY HON. JOHN D. LONG. 


The poetry of life is its crown,—that exaltation of sen- 
timent, of religious feeling, of heroic endeavor, of immor- 
tal aspiration, which makes life, when at its best, a poem. 
And never since Moses led the children of Israel toward 
the promised land has there been such an epic as the 
voyage of the Mayflower and the landing at Plymouth. 
How narrowly and mistakenly we limit those men and 
women when we shrivel them with the winter blast of 
a December day, harden them into the solemnity of as- 
cetics, or think of them as refugees from personal annoy- 
ances. While they were, as some one has said, ‘neither 
Puritans nor persecutors,”’ they were, as is too rarely 
said, something far more,—they were poets, they were 
idealists. ‘They were glad children of the light, seeking 
“more light.” They were warm with youth and advent- 
ure, yet they were transcendentalists mounting a new 
heaven. Read the compact drawn in the cabin of the 
Mayflower,—read in it the statement of the object of 
their coming, and say where has the genius of bard or 
prophet struck such a strain as those words expressive 
of their purpose,—‘‘ For the glory of God and advancement 
of te Christian faith and honor of our King and coun- 
trie”! 

Here is no wretched care for personal interests, no 
craven thought of flight or escape from petty persecu- 
tions, no whining solicitude for individual fortune, but 
the high soul of men who “plant a colony” and found an 
empire for nothing less than the glory of God, the ad- 
vancement of their faith, the honor of their country. 
This is not the fuss of a house-moving, but the sublimity 
of inspired poetic genius, as it is also the consummation 
of statesmanship and patriotism. To them the coast 
was the fringe of God’s paradise: its wild grapes and red 
berries and running vines, and its mayflowers, peeping in 
spring through its moss, were the bursting glory of a 
better than tropical luxuriance. 

Do you think any ignobler spirit than the poet’s wrought 
this vision, or would have kept them there when the first 
winter struck down half their number, and, standing on 
the hill, they watched the sails of the returning May- 
flower fade out in the light of an April day? They sang 
psalms, but they were songs of high cheer, and were their 
melody and outburst,—not sombre strains, but peace, 
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supremacy, and content, in which mingled the fireside 
voices of pure women and happy children. ‘To them the 
Indian’s first word was “Welcome, Englishmen.” With 
now and then a rare and wholesome correction, he lived 
in peace with them for generations; and tradition has it 
that two children of the forest begged to be buried at 
the feet of Bradford, and now lie with him on Burial Hill. 

If you think there was no softness or merriment in their 
lives, you forget that John Alden looked into the eyes of 
Priscilla Mullens and walked with her in the lovers’ 
lanes of the forest primeval. You forget to catch the 
laugh with which Mary Chilton, ancestress of Copley 
and Lyndhurst, waded from the boat to the shore,—first 
woman of them all to put her dainty foot on American 
soil. You forget the romance of Alice Southworth’s 
coming later over from England to wed the young widower 
Bradford, who had loved her when a girl among the Eng- 
lish hawthorns. You forget that the Pilgrims’ was the 
first New England home,—God bless it!—the same rural 
home that you and I came from, over whose doors the 
roses grew in our youth, fading there, but fresh and fra- 
grant always here in our hearts. You picture a rigid, 
ecclesiastical tyranny. You forget that there was among 
them no ordained minister, and that Brewster, who led 
their devotions, had been a man of courts, a bearer of 
Queen Elizabeth’s despatches. You pity them for a life of 
more than provincial narrowness of affairs. You forget 
that Winslow, a man of the world and of travel in foreign 
parts, was an ambassador and diplomat, negotiating trea- 
ties with Massasoit; that he was four times sent over sea 
to England to arrange the relations of the Old World with 
the New; and that he died in the service of Cromwell, 
superintending the invasion of the West Indies. 

Picture Gov. Bradford, in his long cloak, marching to 
meeting of a Sunday morning, flanked on one side by 
Brewster the saint and on the other by Standish the 
soldier. Think of the stately excursions of the Pilgrims 
through the virgin forest; their quieting of Indian troubles; 
their making of history where we make cloth and leather; 
their adventurous sailing expeditions to explore Massa- 
chusetts Bay, the wind fresh, the waves rippling in the 
sunshine, the freedom of a new world in their hearts, and 
anon opening on their gaze the mouths of the Charles and 
the Mystic, and the three hills of Boston, silent then, but 
never silent since. 

These Pilgrims were men who were greater than the 
restrictions of English life; who were broader than the 
huckstering and traffic of their Holland tarrying-place; 
and who, therefore, fled from both, gasping for larger 
breath. ‘They were no narrow Puritans who vexed them- 
selves over questions of method or form or discipline in 
the Church. They broke altogether from the Church 
itself, and set up their own establishment for themselves 
and for the New World, themselves an evangel of relig- 
ious and civil liberty. Sympathy for the hardships of 
the Pilgrim fathers!. They would laugh at you. They 
never dreamed of yielding or of going or looking back. 
Why, it were worth a thousand years, a cycle of Cathay, 
to have breathed the air with them, to have put one’s 

name to that cabin compact, to have planted that colony. 

Compare their great enterprise and range with selling 
stocks in Wall Street, with the strife of bulls and bears, 
with winning or losing a Presidential race, and in either 
case being trampled on and run over by fifty million 
howling American citizens. 

Truth is, our lives are the rich responsive answer to 
their own. Theirs was a pean. They were idealists, 
poets, seers; but it was that germinating and rich ideal- 
ism which flowers out in the world’s glory and benefi- 
cence. If it was poetry, it is a poetry that lives after 
them in a larger vitality and range. Its music is not a 
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far-off strain. It is not confined to a stone’s throw from 
the rock on which they set foot. It rolls across a conti- 
nent from sea to sea. It explores the frozen zone and 
wins the Isthmus. It is poetry, indeed, but the poetry 
of industry, of growth, of school and farm, or shop and 
ship and car. You hear it now in the hum of ten thousand 
mills, in the trip of a hundred thousand hammers, in the 
bustle of myriad exchanges, in the voice of a mighty 
people, who are a mighty people, and will be mightier 
yet, so far as they are true to the courage of the Pilgrim 
fathers, to their lofty stride and aspiration, to their supe- 
riority over fortune and the dust, to their foundations 
of education and the home, and to the consecration of 
themselves to the glory of God, the advancement of faith, 
and the honor of their country. 

Forefathers’ Day! We have no day that is not Fore- 
fathers’ Day. Our national independence is their sepa- 
ratism. Our constitutional liberty and our constitutional 
law are the consummate flower of their compact. I 
doubt if there be to-day a radical footprint that may not 
trace itself to them, and many an economic and industrial 
result is an issue from their good sense and honest labor. 
Our absorption of the progressive elements of other na- 
tionalities and religions is philosophically the outgrowth 
of the liberalism with which they welcomed all men on 
the common ground of good citizenship. 

This great democracy of ours, the broadest based and 
securest government in the world, self-sufficient, self- 
sustaining, developing new capacity to meet every new 
necessity and demand of its own stupendous and start- 
ling growth, is only the expansion of their own democracy. 
Let us do our duty by it as faithfully as they did theirs. 
Doing that; let us await its destiny as calmly as did they, 
assured, as they were, that liberty is better than repres- 
sion; that liberty, making and obeying its own laws, is 
God; and that unless man, made in his image, is a fail- 
ure, the self-government of a free and educated people, 
whatever its occasional vicissitudes, will not and cannot 
fail. 

Hincuam, Mass. 


A Happy-go-Lucky Christmas. 


BY MARY J. JACQUES. 


At the Brooding Hen Farmhouse, on the top of a 
steep hill, two miles from the village, Alpheus gets home 
from the post-office at half-past nine, even on Christmas 
Eve. Then in an incredibly short space of time, Aunt 
Asenath’s old piano, Grandsir’s sofa, and Basinath’s 
big table are strewn with a bewildering medley of useful, 
beautiful, comical, and touching gifts. When these 
mysteries have been unravelled, John Hancock’s hard 
old couch still maintains an air of glum reserve, with its 
accumulation of unopened packages for the “Girls,” 
who live in the bungalow up in the pasture. 

In summer the lure of the pasture is strong with its 
succession of sweet things on the earth and in the air. 
On Christmas Eve the Lodge looks remote and chilly, 
with its white roof, its row of icicles on the eaves, and the 
snowy pines on either side of the path. 

Last year Arethusa said: ‘‘What shall we do about the 
Girls’ things? They can’t come down in the snow to- 
night. Do you feel like going up with them?” 

Alpheus pushed his slippered toes nearer the fire, 
shrugged’ his shoulders, and mumbled behind his news- 
paper, “Think of something else!” 

“T’ll tell you! The Girls will have to come down in 
the morning for their milk and cream. You come along 
with the shovel when you go out to milk, and I’ll hang 
their presents on the trees each side of the path in the 
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pasture, and the Happy Ann Way will be a thrilling 
surprise.’ 

All the ribbons from the inner wrappings of Arethusa’s 
gifts went on the outside of the Girls’ small parcels, 
which dangled alluringly from spruce and pine and 
tamarack. Books and handkerchief-boxes, photographs 


-and calendars, collars and jabots and aprons, slippers 


and sweaters and a glorious red eiderdown flannel wrap- 
per which were already peeping from their coverings, 
were gleefully released and boldly displayed (the latter 
supported by Alpheus’ s one coat-hanger) on the Happy 
Ann Way. 

With her cream pitcher in her hand, Happy Ann 
came out on Christmas morning, lifting adoring eyes 
toward the distant mountains, which would come to 
view when she passed the first pines, Greylock, the 


haystack, Mt. Grace, and the nearer divinities. She 


marked the smoke arising from the chimney of the red 
house in the hollow, where the little boys were exploring 
the stockings she had helped to fill, and she could almost 
hear the jubilation of the small Salters over the roast 
chicken and mince pie that had been added to their 
feast of spare rib and minute-pudding with maple sauce. 
Mittens and mufflers, balls, dolls, home-made picture 
books, an air pillow with chintz cover for poor Nancy 
Searles, and even a double boiler for the food of pindling 
Baby Ransom, whose shiftless mother could compass 
nothing better than a tomato can inside a lard pail,— 
all these had been “managed’’ by the ‘‘Girls,’’ and the 


hills smiled to them. 


Hester had the milk pail, and they were swinging 
clasped hands in ten-year-old fashion, when the red 
wrapper flapped in sight and the scales fell from their 
eyes 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

It was nearly ten o’clock when they breakfasted, and 
if a Select Man with a posse of one had not arrived from 
the Brooding Hen, and gently but firmly led those erring 
and ecstatic sisters to the dinner-table, there is no saying 
when they would have reached it. 

That box of dry and domestic, canned and foreign 
things to eat and drink and save, which came in the 
morning from the modest millionaires and Bashful Bond- 
holders, was loaded upon the big wheelbarrow, after the 
nails were- drawn. Decked with ground pine and holly, 
it stood right in the path of the Girls as they sallied forth 
to dinner. Not until the Select Man had wheeled that 
barrow into the woodshed and locked the door thereof 
were the Girls compelled to come in. 

After dinner, when the ‘‘Help”’ had been released for 
a sleighride with her young man, Arethusa and the Girls 
made a function of the dish-washing in the dining-room, 
ordering the Select Man about with all the audacity of 
unfledged citizens. Just as they dropped with sighs of 
satisfaction into a row of rocking chairs before the fire, 
the joyous strains of 


“We three kings of the Orient are,” 


arose on the south door stone. ‘Three Wise Men arrayed 
in flowery kimonos, white-bearded, and crowned with 
gilt cardboard over their skull caps, sang the whole carol 
through with perfect memory and excellent spirit. 

The Kings, being admitted, proved to be Tom Salter, 
Jim Ransom, and Ed Haines. They had not come 
empty-handed. ‘There was a formal presentation of an 
orange (out of Tom’s own Christmas stocking) for gold, 
a little box of gum-arabic for myrrh, and three bayberry 
candles for frankincense. Ed Haines explained that he 
had wished to give a nice parcel of chewing gum for 
myrrh, but his mother told him the ladies on the hill 
would not care for that. 
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“Gum-arabic is flat stuff, and you can, all the same 
only suck it.” 

“Oh!” said Hester, “it’s very useful in other ways, 
and I needed some only yesterday.” 

For Arethusa there came a dozen good holders from 
Mrs. Salter, a carding of wool from the Ransom’s lamb, 
and a delicious little cheese from Mrs. Haines. 

‘“Mother said,” the boys began in concert, and Ed 
Haines took the right of way. “Mother said it was very 
little, considering the good things you give us all through 
the year.” 

Then Tom: “Mother said she wished hers was twelve 
hundred-dollar bills.”’ 

Poor Jim blushed. ‘‘My mother said hers was plumb 
measly, but perhaps I hadn’t ought to say it.” 

“Don’t think it, even!” begged Arethusa, with tears 
in her eyes. 

To the Select Man’s admiring question, ‘‘Why, boys! 
how came you to think of anything so splendid?” they 
were beginning to stammer something, when Happy 
Ann incautiously shook her head, and the game was up. 

“O Ann! I might have known you were at the bottom 
of it.” 

The Kings were regaled with election cake and hot 
coffee, and they went down the hill singing, — 


‘Hail to the light of the glad Christmas morn!” 
ARLINGTON, Mass. 


Pandora’s Box. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


In looking from my window on a snowy day, when the 
world is locked in seclusion, soft drowsiness, and the air 
thick with the great pluckings of the snowbird’s breast, I 
am led to think of Pandora’s box, that curiously fas- 
cinating myth of the beautiful clay lady whom Zeus, with 
a sly malignancy against the human race, ordered He- 
pheestos to fashion with the height of his skill in the mould 
of perfect loveliness. The goddesses adorned her in 
beautiful robes and flowers, and you know how she came 
with her mystic box to the house of Epimetheus, brother 
of the benefactor and lover of mankind, who had warned 
him against taking any gift from Zeus, his enemy. But 
Epimetheus was slow-witted, and dull, indeed he was 
named Afterthought, and, as soon as the mischievous 
Pandora came to call upon him at his house, he fell in 
love with her, and married her, and then a terrible thing 
happened, for his intense curiosity led him to peep into 
his wife’s box, and out flew all the ills mortals have since 
been afflicted with, and only deceitful hope remained at the 
bottom; and the human race ever since has been largely 
engaged i in trying to get these evils and curses back into 
the box, and to shut and lock the lid. 

But I am not thinking of the evils that neve out of 
Pandora’s box to-day, but of the whole world, the uni- 
verse itself as a wondrous Pandora’s box crammed with 
secrets and surprises of which we scarcely yet have 
dreamed. And there is nothing more needed than a drop 
of water and flake of snow, a tiny ice crystal, a new leaf 
on the bough to set us wondering and dreaming over the 
mysteries that lie in that box, and longing to know more 
and more of its contents. For the things that have come 
out of the box are as nothing compared with what re- 
mains behind, and every new escape takes us out to 
infinitude and to the vastness and sublimity of starry 
sphere, or shows us the world of germs and atoms no less 
wonderful. All the beauty and mystery there is in the 
world lies in this great nature box. Out of it came 
radium and wireless and the X-ray, and the discovery 
of the electric fluid, of vibration, of which as yet we know 
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so little. But, more than all, out of it came every form 
of beauty more inexplicable still, and which, as Plato 
believed, helps us more than all else to the knowledge of 
the good and the true. : 

It is a curious hand that opens the box and lets out the 
first big snow storm. Yesterday it was almost summer: 
so mild, soft, and genial was the day, windows stood open 
to the breeze. The withered garden, the naked forest 
trees, were nearly all the evidence we possessed that we 
had entered upon the first days of winter, with the air 
so clean and cloudless caressing us tenderly from the 
soft blue heavens gilded by floods of sunshine. Then 
the evening came with a new day of softer aspect, 
brought by the great moon at the full that, rising majesti- 
cally, spread everywhere a silver net-work among the 
interlaced trees, diapering the ground and bringing a sense 
of awe because of the unwonted splendor. 

But before morning, in fact, soon after moon-setting, 
while the great stars came out and shone twinkling be- 
tween the cloud fleeces, and Orion, great warrior of the 
sky, stood tranquil and mighty overhead, something, 
some one, picked the lock of Pandora’s box and the snow 
in great soft flakes came spinning lazily down. Then it 
thickened, thickened, shutting out objects across the way, 
shutting with its soft, downy, drowsy mass the road itself, 
obliterating the door yard, the path, the nearest house, 
turning the forest into little Red Riding Hood’s country 
and the land of the Sleeping Beauty. The trees were all 
wonderful, hung with the pelts of all the polar bears that 
ever lived. They seemed alive and human, stretching 
their great branches to catch the snow babies, and the little 
elves who came down with the flakes and to cradle them 
in loving arms. Rising softly in the night to look out at 
the wondrous spectacle, you saw that Christmas was there 
celebrating in the woods, and the Christ Child in the 
manger with snow-covered roof. The beasts, too, and 
wild things, and the beautiful fairies and spirits of nature 
were there, worshipping the child, from whom streamed a 
wondrous light. 

It was just a dream of a picture by one of the old masters, 
Ghirlandajo perhaps, mixed with visions of our northern 
forefathers who placed the little new-born one in the 
forest where the firs and balsams smelt good, with the 
snow wreathing them. It was all so lovely and pure and 
angelic, they thought it the gift of God not merely to 
bodily eyes, but to the human soul. 

When all roads were padded, all noises stilled, it was the 
breathing vision of a world new-born. How strangely it 
had stolen out of the box, and who opened the box to 
let it out, this vast, mysterious white bird? The wind, 
the sun, the cold of upper regions all had played their 
part in letting the white bird escape. The air still had 
the scent of violets, the softness that invited open windows. 
The sky again was clear except for a few small banks of 
cloud-like purple wool that lay along the east. Slowly, 
slowly, the sun uprose, and long before it reached the 
horizon the purple changed to a Tyrian dye such as no 
king ever wore, the first’ beams of the great spectacle, 
—crimson flooding into orange; great, wondrous masses 
of blue and pure splendor such as no words can describe 
or come near; world cities and strange, unearthly coun- 
tries forming and crumbling down into the hot lava 
furnace, then forming again in a sublime vision of unutter- 
able beauty. Oh, what a conflagration of worlds un- 
known! ‘The heavens themselves seemed burning almost 
too intensely for the eye to behold. Then the purple 
mountains and valleys burst up, consumed by a rosy fire 
reaching from the east to the west, incarnadining all 
rivers, lakes, and seas, the vast ocean itself, until they 
rolled richer than Pactolus, for ‘““God made himself an 
awful rose of dawn.” 
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What a pity that so many were asleep at that hour, and 
could not see the wondrous spectacle! But it was as 
brief as most marvels are,—for moments, not hours. The 
burning heavens, the snowy innocence, were soon tucked 
away again in Pandora’s box. The Christmas vision 
had faded. There were no more angel choirs singing 
hosannas, or dumb beasts kneeling before the new-born. 
The sun caressed the snow as if it loved it. The eaves 
dripped, icicles detached themselves and fell like the 
sticks of exploded rockets, avalanches detached them- 
selves from roofs and came thundering down. ‘The 
commonplace world had returned, the scene had shifted, 
and we were behind that gorgeous spectacle and saw the 
plain beams and unpainted canvas. 

But what a witch she is, this owner of the magic box, 
with thousands, nay millions, of films and slides con- 
cealed, working her will by means of a drop of water, a 
little frost, a touch of sunlight. If we love her, we shall 
learn many wondrous things of her, for love is the law’ of 
the universe, and without love can nothing truly be known. 
The winter has come gently. It did not knock at our 
door with any rudeness, or shriek its message through the 
keyhole, or roar it round the house with a voice of 
thunder. No: it came with sweetest courtesy and for- 
bearance. We shall discover certain other sides of its 
nature before it is over. We shall learn the rough edge 
of its temper and the rasp of the other side of its dis- 
position. But, however it comes, it is good, thrice good, 
if we know how to meet it, and we may say in the words 
of the grand old litany :— 

“O ye frost and cold, bless ye the Lord, praise him and 
magnify him forever. 

“O ye ice and snow, bless ye the Lord, praise him and 
magnify him forever.” 


Spiritual Life, 


How good is it that, though new chapters go on with 
our life’s story, and people drop out whom we have 
loved, and incidents change so that is seems quite like 
another tale, yet the real plot is spiritual and eternal.— 
Maltbie D. Babcock. 


& 


The joy that Catholics feel in the sacrament the plain 
believer in God will get day by day out of the simplest 
things,—out of a gleam on the hills, a purple in the 
distance, a light on the river, still more, out of any tender 
and heroic action.—Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


x 


Am I to thank God for everything? Am I to thank 
him for bereavement, for pain, for poverty, for toil? 
... Be still, my soul: thou hast misread the message. 
It is not to give thanks for everything, but to give 
thanks in everything.—George Matheson, D.D. 


ro 


Individualism is a fatal poison. But individuality is 
the salt of common life. You may have to live-in a 
crowd, but you do not have to live like it, nor subsist on 
its food. You may have your own orchard, You may 
drink at a hidden spring. Be yourself if you would serve 
others.—Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 

a 


Here are heroisms fair as chivalry could boast: self- 
surrenders, consecrated affections, virtues that should 
extort an angel’s praise, are all right before you. For 
you waits the beauty. Over you hangs not the glamour, 
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but the reality. Your home may be the idyl. It all 
depends on whether you have the eye to see—A. W 


Jackson. 
PJ 


What men have known of God is not in the books, but 
in the soul. What Jesus knew of God is not in the gospel 
statement, nor did he ever intend that it should be. It 
was in him; and we see it, feel it, know it, wherever and 
whenever we meet him.—£. F. Hayward. 


od 


Every noble act of devotion to truth, every pure life 
unstained with evil, every word of pity, every instance 
of forgiving goodness, helps us to a better faith in that 
divine and eternal goodness which has no variableness 
or shadow of turning.—James Freeman Clarke. 


& 


He who would be obedient, resigned, and submissive 
to God must and ought to be also resigned, obedient, and 
submissive to all things, in a spirit of yielding, and not 
of resistance; and take them in silence, resting on the 
hidden foundations of his soul, and having a secret in- 
ward patience that enableth him to take all chances 
or crosses willingly—Theologia Germanica. 


* 


Why should I hold my ease so dear? 
The work of training must be done. 
I must be taught what I would know, 
I must be led where I would go, 
And all the rest ordained for me, 
Till that which is not seen I see 
Is to be found in trusting Thee. 
—Anna L. Waring. 


The Endowed Inn. 


BY REV. EDWARD F. HAYWARD. 


As a lover of good country inns, I have often wondered 
why more of the superfluous money has not gone to the 
erecting and endowing of attractive resting places along 
the lines of travel in our beautiful New England towns. 
A beginning has already been made, and an awakening 
is apparent as to the possibilities of profitable investment, 
as well as of wise philanthropy, in this direction. As 
yet we are far from the degree of perfection which was 
reached in England many years ago, and which modern 
methods of railway travel never wholly superseded. 
But there are signs which point hopefully to a future 
condition somewhat comparable to that which Dr. 
Johnson described so complacently in 1776. _Expatiat- 
ing on the felicity of England in its taverns and inns, 
in such marked contrast to the poverty of France in 
this respect, Boswell quotes him as saying: ‘‘ There is no 
private house in which people can enjoy themselves as 
well as at a capital tavern. Let there be ever so great 
plenty of good things, ever so much grandeur, ever so 
much elegance, ever so much desire that everybody should 
be easy; in the nature of things it cannot be; there must 
always be some degree of care and anxiety. ‘The master 
of the house is anxious to entertain his guests; the guests 
are anxious to be agreeable to him; and no man but a 
very impudent dog indeed can as freely command what 
is in another man’s house as if it were his own. Whereas 
at a tavern there is a general freedom from anxiety. 
You are sure of a welcome; and, the more noise you make, 
the more trouble you give, the more good things you call 
for, the welcomer you are. No servants will attend you 
with the alacrity which waiters do who are incited by 
the prospects of an immediate reward in proportion as 
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they please. No, sir, there is nothing which has yet 


been contrived by man, by which so much happiness is 


produced as by a good tavern or inn.” 

The increase of local travel, the recent movement in 
favor of good roads, and the general awakening of a 
new civic spirit among us have immensely improved 
conditions in this respect. In the middle and later years 
of the nineteenth century the countryside of New Eng- 
land was in a deplorable condition so far as good accom- 
modations were concerned, but at the present time one 
can think of many excellent, homelike hotels scattered 
up and down its extent. We have enough good inns 
now to set a standard, to show us the need and the un- 
developed possibilities in this direction. 

The beautiful inn at Templeton, Mass., is an illustra- 
tion of what might be done by public benefactors who 
are content to leave to Mr. Rockefeller the endowing of 
college professorships and to Mr. Carnegie the building 
of public libraries. A loyal son of this pleasant village 
erected the inn and furnished it at an expense of $150,000, 
and then presented it, free of cost, to the Village Im- 
provement Society. Out of local talent, wholly un- 
trained and unsuspected, a most successful manager has 
been developed, who has brought the property on to a 
profitable basis, working rather for the benefit of the 
town and the public than for himself. ‘The result has 
been just the kind of service to his native place which 
the donor contemplated, and a large body of appreciative 
guests come year after year to enjoy the benefaction. 
The inn at Templeton, however, does not fully realize 
what this article proposes, in that it is too large to allow 
of its being kept open all the year. There is a growing 
demand for hostelries like those at Woodstock, Vt., 
at Jaffrey, N.H., and at East Northfield, Mass., where 
one can be made comfortable at any season of the year, 
and where the outdoor pleasures peculiar to each season 
can be enjoyed. 

Some years ago a public-spirited citizen of Springfield, 
Vt., convinced that a good hotel was as much an object 
of local concern as a library or drinking fountain, called 
on certain of his neighbors to assist him in making their 
town an object-lesson in this respect. Together they 
built the Adnabrown, named after himself, which for 
perfection of taste and lavish comfort fairly surprises 
the visitor to the little town. His portrait, set large in 
the brickwork of the office room, was not put there by 
himself, and constitutes a monument of loving remem- 
brance of which any man might be proud. 

Local opinion matches that of the travelling public 
to the effect that a more useful benefaction never was 
made. ‘The fact that the property actually pays as an 
investment need not blind one to the other fact that it 
would not have been possible without civic pride and 
individual generosity. At the entrance to the dining- 
room there is a touch of sentiment in the framed lines of 
Shenstone, which aptly indicates the spirit and atmos- 
phere of the place. 

‘“‘Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 


May sigh to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn.’’ 


Perhaps nowhere does this need of suitable places of 
entertainment more plainly appear than in certain of 
our college towns. The rapidly growing college at 
Hanover, N.H., some years ago found itself embarrassed 
in this respect, and determined to take the unusual 
initiative of conducting a hotel as it would any other 
department of its activity. It accordingly remodelled 


and refurnished the Hanover Inn, put its own officials - 


in charge, and ran it on a liberal scale, without reference 
to a possible yearly deficit. But the enterprise so justi- 
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fied itself that it has become a source of income instead; 
while there is no question of the great gain from added 
convenience, as well as from the desirability of having 
the inn under the direction of the college. 

The part which this institution has come to play in 
the life of Dartmouth College is an indication of what 
might be done elsewhere. Why might not some gen- 
erous donor, alumnus or otherwise, endear himself to 
the academic and general public alike by building at- 
tractive inns at Amherst or Williamstown, which should 
be open all the year round, and which should give ac- 
commodations and atmosphere in keeping with the 
place? The present necessity of depending on a bar, 
with all the unpleasant features which accompany it, 
prevents private enterprise from undertaking such a 
work, and, indeed, unfavorably complicates the. problem 
everywhere. If public entertainment is to become 
educative and morally elevating, as well as comfortable, 
it is evident that in many cases philanthropy will have to 
enter this hitherto untried field. But, in doing so, the 
generous citizen will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
he is only returning to a function that was once common 
among Eastern peoples. In ancient Judea and Syria 
caravansaries were erected, often at the expense of the 
wealthy, and sometimes as a public charge, usually beside 
some well or running stream, and left for the free use of 
any traveller who needed them. ‘These khans, or “houses 
of paths,” as they were sometimes called, placed where 
many ways met, represented the highest type of public 
spirit to which people in former times attained, and 
our own age, with its vastly greater resources and more 
highly developed social consciousness, might well revive 
a philanthropy which under different forms would still 
well repay doing. Libraries, laboratories, dormitories, 
and chapels do not by any means exhaust the oppor- 
tunities of service awaiting the possessor of surplus 
money. 

There is a New England country town, beautiful for 
situation, the public library and church of which have 
been repeatedly enriched until they have now more 
money endowment than they! know how to use. It has 
also received a fund which provides an annual lecture 
course equal to that of any great city in the land, and an 
academy building with invested capital which is a source 
of local pride. But it is absolutely without public en- 
tertainment for man or beast, although in a region which 
might easily attract travel. An endowed inn would not 
only meet a general want, but be of peculiar advantage 
to the town as well, although probably under no other 
conditions would it be possible. More and more are 
just such places being sought for winter sports as well 
as for summer pleasures, and yet it has never occurred to 
its many benefactors to renew the life of the little town in 
this way. ‘This insight is coming to some of our smaller 
New England cities, such as Augusta, Me., for instance, 
where the business men cheerfully put their hands in 
their pockets to make up~a yearly deficit in order that 
they may have a creditable hotel, which otherwise ap- 
peared to be impossible. This they have done as a 
business necessity, believing that the prosperity of the 
city demanded it, but the element of civic pride also has 
entered into the a¢count. A community may well take 
satisfaction from having a public house which it can 
unhesitatingly recommend, as well as from the possession 
of a hospital or church. And, if private generosity helps 
to insure the one, why not the other? Over and above the 
fair rate of payment which each guest would pay, the 
amount of gratuity would be no greater than that which 
is incident to most of the institutional advantages which 
we enjoy. 

Mar.LgBoroucH, Mass. 
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Had I Been One of Those. 


BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


Had I been one of those 
Who watched their sleeping flocks by night 
And saw the heavens, joy-faint with light, 

Beneath fair Bethlehem’s rose; 
Would I have known, could I have guessed, 
Would I have followed with the rest 

Upon that far strange quest? 


And had I been 
A guest in that small crowded inn 
Where Mary and the child enstabled lay, 
Would I adoring too have knelt to pray? 


And had I heard 
The hillside preacher’s word— 
“Come unto me,’’ and “Blessed are the meek,”’ 
Would I have guessed, would I have known 
This was the One we came to seek, 

This is Messiah; He alone? 


Would I have loved upon his breast to lean, 
Or coldly asked “‘ Who is this Nazarene?”’ 
In wrath for Him have raised the sword— 
Incarnate God, the Spoken Word— 

Yet thrice denied him in one day, 

Mayhap have kissed his life away? 


Had I been one that day 

To stand on Calvary’s way, 

Would I have joined the cry, 

“Away with Him” and “ Crucify’’; 
And helped to plait the crown of thorns, 
And held to him the cup of gall, 
And deemed him lost whom the world scorns, 
And said “‘ This is the last’’ and ‘‘ This is all’’? 


How easy in these safe and pleasant days 
To worship and to praise! 

But if a sleeping babe now lay 

Within a manger filled with hay, 

And God’s star pointed out the way, 
Would I believe? Would I obey? 


How many great hearts silently 

Seek their Gethsemane 

To pray and weep, 

While we, forgetting, sleep. 
For Truth is mocked and scourged alway, 
And Love is crucified each day. 


Yet Love and Truth abide! 
Love bursts the tomb and breaks the bonds of Death 
And Hate, as ancient prophet saith. 
Sweet Bethlehem’s star 
Still shines afar, 
And Christ himself doth dwell 
In every heart that doeth well. 
So keep we still our Christmas-tide. 


Gladness and Good-will. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


A peal of bells in the starlit night, the glow of the sun 
on the white of the snow, shouts of childish joy in the 
home, tears of love in the heart of parent, and Christmas 
with its associations, its memories, and its inspiration! 

Centuries ago an influence was born for good. It cul- 
minates in the observance of a day, a day of gladness and 
good-will. ‘This influence had its origin in the life and 
character of a single man who went about doing good, 
and who died for anidea. ‘This idea is the core of a creed, 
the heart of a religion,—the idea that in man is the ex- 
emplification of the “power that makes for righteousness.”’ 

Somewhere behind and in nature a spirit rules and 
reigns. Nomatter what the hidden history of the advance 
of creation, the highest evidence of God is in man. It is 
in the love of man for his kind that we see the nearest 
approach to that spirit which sets laws about the circling 
stars, touches the crooning lullaby of a mother to infinite 
tenderness, and surrounds the man of to-day with the 
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civilization and culture which makes life worth the living, 
and which through the agencies of love makes every man 
his brother’s keeper and to-day the best day in the history 
of the world. 

To have appreciated this relation of man to God and 
of God to man was the highest glory of him who said with 
his last breath, ‘‘Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do”! ‘To celebrate the advent of an idea that 
has permeated time and clime, as it is exemplified in one 
man, this has made Christmas the dearest holiday of 
all the ages. And he who catches the true spirit of this 
day will feel the joy of humanity, the peace of understand- 
ing, and see the beauty and beneficence of the universe. 

No matter, then, that the simple acts of simple lives 
shall flower into the giving of presents and the happy re- 
unions of the year. ‘There is in it all a worship and an 
appreciation that is kin to that great spirit of the one man 
who stands to-day as the idol and ideal of men and women 
everywhere for the good that he did and the words that 
he spake. Humility, gladness in the very joy of being, 
reverence for the lives of others that are immersed in the 
grind of toil and the grime of endeavor, a throwing aside 
of the cares for a day of good-will,—this is the spirit of 
the one day that in alien lands and under foreign skies, 
where the man-Christ is yet unknown, gives pause to 
ambition, and lets the kindness of the heart overflow on 
those who are loved and those who are loveless. 

Then let the yule log burn, and the holly and mistletoe 
wreathe the walls of cabin and castle: all men are one 
when the highest culture and the highest power of man 
is set forth in the joy of giving and the pleasure of loving. 
For what were toil and trade if they bring not merely 
the means for showing the sympathy of the heart? The 
gift without the giver were bare. And so let us believe 
that in this last and best Christmas the world has ever 
known there is a reverence and an adoration for that idea 
which is found in the life of a simple man, who gave him- 
self to the service of others, who taught the beautiful 
creed of the Sonship of man, and who, rising to the glory 
of a martyr for the truth as he taught it, set his name 
fast in the unmeasured ages, consecrated one day to the 
cause of love, and made unnumbered homes happy with 
the gentleness of caring for others. 

It is in this bestowal of the spirit that the true feeling 
and meaning of this day is found. To think of another 
less favored than self, to smile at the cares and misfortunes 
that crowd too many days full of sorrow, to gather from 
far and near for feasting, it may be, and for converse 
and memory, it must be, to forget the animosities and the 
envies of the other days, and to greet each other with 
love and laughter,—this makes Christmas the joy of the 
world. And how beautiful it is to let some little token 
tell what the heart would speak and cannot! How fine 
it is to send some word or remembrance that the heart 
feels and dare not speak on another day! How like the 
Spirit that pours itself into laws and largess that man 
may enjoy is the mere wishing of the wide earth good- 
will on a day when all hearts are tuned to the melody 
of ministering! Let us believe that there is in the shout 
of the child and the song of the maiden that which is 
akin to the highest that one can believe of divinity,— 
the divinity that rules and guides, and that will not for- 
sake. Inasmuch as ye have done it unto these,—the un- 
fortunate and the poor, the tired and the weary, the faint- 
hearted and the struggling, they who might enjoy if they 
had the means, and who might do if they had the oppor- 
tunity, they who murmur not, and even they who are 
cast down and rebellious,—ye have done it unto me. 

And so let us, one and all, on this happy day hallow our 
heartfelt giving with a higher and nobler thing,—a for- 
giving. In the midst of so many evidences of the good 
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that yet lies in the heart of man, shall we not lay aside 
the little things, and bask in love as one bathes in music, 
until within there is a glow and a grace that shall light 
the whole of another year, and make a hundred days to 
be full of the helpfulness which soothes a sorrow and 
strengthens a soul? If there is one thought higher than 
another which may be deduced from this time, it is that 
the spirit of forgiveness and helpfulness is the greatest 
gift of God to man, and makes all men divine. For, if 
our lives are but as a breath upon the mirror, if what we 
do but as the upbuilding of a coral insect beneath the 
waters of the unknown, if the very traces of our footsteps 
shall be no more in the civilization to come than the 
wavering sunspots in a shadowy forest, then, indeed, to 
have made smooth the pathway of others, to have lifted a 
little of the burden of one bent beneath his load, to have 
awakened a smile by the light of love’s own laughter,— 
ah, to have helped one who needed help, be it on bed of 
pain or in the struggle for something higher,—this, this 
is .the best there is in the man and the surest proof that, 
having failed of immortality here, he shall yet have won 
it elsewhere. 

Take love out of the heart, and it would blot Christmas 
from the calendar. And so there is yet another meaning 
in the day. Not alone that the greatest gift of God to 
man is the capacity for sacrifice, but that in this there 
is the highest joy of the soul. ‘To express one’s life rightly 
then, one must be of the buoyant and happy nature. One 
must smile as one goes his way, for it is but an index of 
the feeling of the heart. And there is naught for which 
to mourn, save it be that one cannot find his own soul 
in the midst of life. All that comes in the battle and the 
march, and all there is in the encounter and the vanquish- 
ing, all there is in the failure and the loss,—these are of 
the mighty orderliness which encircles the soul that is 
yet steadfast as a star, so that to dedicate this one day 
to joy is to make it divine. The sweetest joy is in the 
joy of others. And Christmas is the day of all days 
which humanity has set aside to enunciate this truth, 
so that it falls like a benediction on the year, and makes 
glorious the finish. Let us then come to this one day 
for that absolution, the absolution of joy, which is from 
the Divine. Let us at least be happy, while the little 
voyage into the physical is on. For life is this, and it 
is nothing more. We are wayfarers together. It matters 
not that we run hither and thither, thinking for the 
moment that we are reaching out for the best,—we are 
but chasing motes in the sunbeams. Let us bring to 
bear the best of our philosophy, that nothing matters 
while we are ourselves at one with the source and progress 
of the divine idea in the advance of man. Wealth and 
station, power and place,—all are as nothing to the soul 
that, bathing in the infinite spirit, glows with the good- 
ness and the good-will of God. Just to be happy, this is 
all. But there is conscience and consciousness, and there 
is ever the inbreathing of the spirit which is knowledge; 
and man knows that he must be to others as he would 
that others should be and do to him, or there is yet no 
joy. And the things that lie in appearances, these are as 
nothing. Back of the rose, in the mysteries of the un- 
known, is the spirit of the flower. No microscope can 
find the flower in the seed, and no philosophy can find 
God in man, save through the spirit. The years fly 
swiftly, even the day which is denominated Christmas 
comes and goes like the flashing of a thought, and still 
there is man, who watches and is watched. So that we 
may each take courage, even in the midst of the failures ~ 
and losses when we pause at this glad good time, for 
there is a divine command in the very nature of life to 
enjoy. We are all children, and the gifts are divine, and 
each day is holy. j 
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Love, good-will, joy,—these are the concomitants of 
this worshipful hour, when afar there was a star in the 
sky and a soul beginning its ministry. And as we per- 
sonify in this one life more of the attributes of the divine 
and all-embracing life, so let our hearts breathe over all 
the world our wishes for the peace and plenitude ‘of all 
men. And then in the midst of this mighty purpose and 
pleasure is there one somewhere who, unthought of by 
the fast hurrying and shouting throng, is a hungered, then 
to this one let the active help of the hand and the word of 
the inmost heart be a blessing. In this there will be 
found the only inspiration of love, that we do better deeds, 
and that we have a greater peace of the soul. For it 
is in the doing that we give forth the spirit. Not in the 
deed alone nor yet in the sacrifice, but in the strength, 
the spiritual strength, that comes from the exercise of 
love. It is easy to love where all is lovely and beautiful, 
but to love where only there is hate and ugliness,—this 
is what will give rebirth to the best and the highest in us. 
And the true exercise of love for the oppressed, the down- 
trodden, the forsaken, and the repellent,—this is the 
highest inspiration that can come of the day devoted to 
gladness and good-will. 

But there is still another thought, and it is suggested 
by the repugnant and the hating and hateful in the world, 
and this is the thought that not even these are to weigh 
us down. For, if we but let the deed anoint us rightly, 
the joy that comes of having done even a duty should 
make us glad. The ugly and the disagreeable can have 
but little influence on our souls if we but keep our own 
faces ever to the light and our own souls toward love. 
Then we may even be care-free, and take our joy in little 
things, for the morrow will take care of itself. 

WARRENSBURG, Mo. 


The New Christmas Guild. 


There was once a wretched people who lived, each man 
for himself, on a barren island. At last a wonderful child 
was born on the island. He was friendly and winsome, 
simple-hearted and wise. When he grew up to manhood, 
he became a brave voyager, and he sailed to the sunny 
land beyond the seas, and brought home beautiful mer- 
chandise. He also founded a new guild of commerce, 
and taught his people how to become prosperous and 
happy. Wherever his ships went, men learned to trust 
one another, and love and hope grew apace and fear and 
hatred ceased. 

Then the good voyager died, and strange men changed 
the guild to suit their pleasure. They feared the sea, 
and had no thought of bringing commodities from the 
distant land. ‘They set people to build a great guild hall 
in honor of the founder, and they all bowed low at the 
mention of his name, and they celebrated the day of his 
birth with tedious ceremonies. But the people remained 
poor, while hatred, envy, and fear spoiled their lives. 

“Foolish people!”’ wesay. But the world is full of such. 
See what they do every Christmas to celebrate a man who 
died hundreds of years ago. They crowd great churches 
and hire singers to chant his praise. They weary them- 
selves in giving costly gifts, while the children of the poor 
are hungry. Great grimy towns cease from their work 
for the day and return again to their weary toil as if the 
man of Galilee had lived and died in vain. Huge war- 
ships are ready to destroy the people whom he gave his 
life to help. 

But the man for whom the world displays its pomp 
was gentle and modest: he was poor, and knew labor 
and sorrow. He never sought praise or reward. And 
yet he was the happiest man who lived. He was the bold- 
est of voyagers on the ocean of mystery. He trusted the 
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guiding stars and made the winds serve him; and he es- 
tablished commerce with the wonderful realm beyond 
the sea, and brought back its splendid stores,—integrity, 
faithfulness, good-will, and hope. Wherever his com- 
merce went, sorrow and toil were lifted away and men’s 
eyes were filled with delight. He founded a new order of 
those who hold their citizenship in the commonwealth 
of truth and goodness. 

Why, then, do men only worship his name, but fear to 
go where he sailed? Why do they build temples for him, 
but will not build ships for commerce? Why do they 
weary themselves with costly gifts for his birthday, with- 
out taking pains to bring the beautiful merchandise from 
the home-land that he loved? 

Let us frame a real guild of merchant-adventurers: 
Let us purge our hearts of fear and conceit, envy and self- 
ishness, and join hands anew with all the simple-hearted 
and modest, the brave lovers and helpers of men. Let 
us not count money, or fame, or praise, or even life, so 
dear as the precious treasures that they: bring who sail 
with the grand trade winds of justice and mercy. 

Let us also keep Christmas with merry hearts and song. 
Let us undo heavy burdens and suffer no one to be op- 
pressed. Let the Christmas spirit, generous, cordial, 
gladsome, possess us: let the simplest gifts tell the story 
of our love. Let us go on from the heights of our joy 
and our faith to make all days sweeter and brighter. Let 
us hold daily intercourse with “the land of the leal.”’ 
Let us establish so surely the guild of the true-hearted, 
the gentle and fearless, that the everlasting treasures of 
peace and good-will may shine in all the homes of the 
world, and fear, hatred, and poverty may altogether 
cease.—Charles F. Dole. 


Two Christmas vers epee 


Our Father, at this glad Christmas time, our thoughts 
turn in gratitude and love to him whose birth into the 
world brought so much hope and joy to mankind. May 
our thoughts also go out in love and kindness to all our 
fellow-men. May we join in the tide of good will that 
rolls around the world at this happy season. May parents 
and children, old and young, draw very near together, and 
be very much to one another on these blessed days. As 
Jesus thought more about others than about himself, so 
may we. May we remember those less favored than 
ourselves,—the sad, the sorrowing, the needy, the stranger, 
those who have few friends. May we try to make this 
Christmas season a time not only of good intentions, but 
of good deeds. May the spirit of peace and good will 
and human brotherhood spread from heart to heart, from 
community to community, from nation to nation, till it 
fills the earth as the waters fill the sea. Amen.—Rev. 
J.T. Sunderland. 


Thou who art the Providence of the world, from whom 
cometh every good and perfect gift, let Thy blessing 
now rest upon us as a people, as a nation. Enable every 
race which Thou hast drawn hither by Thy guiding Spirit 
to dedicate its own noblest gift to our common lot. Grant 
us wisdom to make the homes of our land abodes of com- 
fort: grant us knowledge to lead all children in the 
right way. Inspire us with a new sense of sympathy for 
those who are in sorrow, need, or any other adversity, 
and hasten the day when the sense of kinship shall be 
firm and strong. Increase in us the manifold gifts of 
Thy Spirit, that through Thy counsel and might we may 
do those works which bring gladness and uplift to human 
lives. So, as coworkers with Thee, shall we help to 
establish good will upon the earth and bring Thy king- 
dom to every heart. Amen.—Rev. Thomas Van Ness. 
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Literature. 


THE HkALER. By Robert Herrick. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.35.— 
This novel is not so vigorous a presentation 
of human life, in its varied aspects, as that 
other-one called Together, but it is more 
moral and decorous in its exhibition of human 
passion and frailty. There is much plain 
talk about things seldom mentioned, but 
it is confined to the relations of lawful wed- 
lock, with one exception of a crime barely 
hinted at. It is not easy to get the author’s 
point of view, because he makes none of his 
favorite characters consistent with them- 
selves. Broken ideals and discarded idols 
strew the scene of action. There is no doubt, 
however, that the medical profession in all 
its branches has become obnoxious to Mr. 
Herrick, who through the Healer berates 
the commercial professionalism that he thinks 
has made half the physicians quacks, and made 
sanatoriums traps for patients who are the 
victims of fakirs, bandits, birds of prey. The 
Healer, a man with the highest ideals’ and 
“a super-human power of insight and will,’ 
is his own worst enemy. “Lust, drink, and 
drugs’’ drive him into the woods, where he 
casts out the devils of desire and comes to 
his own as a healer who cures without medi- 
cine. He attracts the attention of the out- 
side world by a marvellous operation per- 
formed on a young woman of wealth and 
fashion. Then follows marriage with his 
patient, the notice of rich men, fame, fortune, 
and the prostitution of his art. He loses his 
power to heal, gets at odds with the world, 
breaks with his wife, and falls again into the 
drug habit. Through an illicit indulgence 
he regains self-control, and then goes on 
into a half-hearted surrender to the ways of 
the world as director of a well-endowed insti- 
tution for medical research. The confidence 
of the present writer in the fitness of Mr. 
Herrick to deal with the great subjects he 
discusses is somewhat shaken by the fact 
that the ‘‘marvellous”’ operation with which 
the story begins and of which a famous doctor 
says, ‘‘Not five men I know on this side of 
the water could perform that operation prop- 
erly,” was what is called ‘‘trephining,” a 
thing any ordinary surgeon would he equal to. 


THe MyrtLe REED YEAR Book. Com- 
piled by Mary P. Dowell. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net.—Myrtle Reed’s 
tragic death was a shock to many who never 
saw the face that looks out from the first page 
of this book, seemingly the idealized, yet 
revealing likeness of a woman at once brill- 
iant and tender. The face itself says much. 
The foreword by Jeanette Gilder pays the 
appreciative tribute of one who estimates 
justly the flashes of wit and the homely 
philosophy gathered here. The biographical 
sketch tells us what we naturally wished to 
know,—how Myrtle Reed charmed her 
friends by her sparkling, spontaneous, fun- 
loving nature; how she surprised them with 
the deeper feeling of her romantic novels; how 
she wrote the Olive Green Cook-books (we 
never could have guessed it), sandwiching 
her recipes with humor; how she wrote nur- 
sery songs, an historical novel, and biographi- 
cal essays; and how she died at thirty-seven 
with the best of life, ‘the last of life for 
which the first was made,” all before her. 
Then follows the selections, one for each day 
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in the year, taken mainly from the lavender 
tinted books to which such titles as Lavender 
and Old Lace, Flower of the Dusk, Old Rose 
and Silver, and the rest seemed curiously 
appropriate. They show plainly the origi- 
nality, the deftness of phrasing, the sparkle 
of humor, and the serious acceptance of 
deeper questions of the individual soul that 
were characteristic of their author. 


WHEN KNIGHTS WERE Bop. By Eva 
March Tappan. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $2 net.—This graphic pres- 
entation of the manner of life and the com- 
mon customs of people who lived in the 
Middle Ages is carried out in the careful, 
trained manner that characterizes earlier 
books of Dr. Tappan. The daily life of 
castle or manor; the education of page, 
squire, and knight; why there were pil- 
grimages and crusades, military and monastic 
orders; the severity of the schools, the rough- 
ness of the games and plays, the excitement 
of jousts and tournaments,—all these are 
marvellously interesting subjects for the 
boys and girls whose imagination is alert 
and love of romance normally developed. 
Dr. Tappan has dwelt mainly on those cus- 
toms which were most characteristic of the 
period and which have made the strongest 
impression on the life of to-day, describing 
each custom at its height, rather than 
tracing its development and history. There 
are many illustrations from old prints. 


SomE AMERICAN Story TELLERS. By 
Frederic Taber Cooper. Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.60.—Mr. Cooper has written much for the 
Bookman, and most of these essays have 
appeared in some form in its pages. ‘There 
is no better way for one to become in- 
telligently familiar with the distinguishing 
characteristics of leading writers than to 
read what he has to say about them, for he 
brings out their individualities with prac- 
ticed skill, giving them credit for what they 
can do, rather than seeking faults or criticis- 
ing them for what they do not attempt. 
This means that he discriminates in his 
estimation of their gifts as well as attain- 
ments. For one who, on the other hand, 
is familiar with all the writers, the book is 
perhaps even more suggestive. The writers 
differ so much from one another that each 
chapter has its own distinction. 


THE VISTA OF ENGLISH VERSE. Com- 
piled by Henry S. Pancoast. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50-—This convenient 
and attractive collection of poems takes one 
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down the broad highway of English verse, 
giving representative and favorite selections, 
choosing only the choicest, with every one 
of which the well-informed reader ought to 
be familiar. From the half-dozen early 
ballads to the closing poems of Yeats, Phil- 
lips, and Noyes, the compiler has chosen 
with a reason, leaving out much that is just 
as good as what is here, but keeping steadily 
to his aim of including in a single small 
volume the poems that best indicate the 
course of English verse through the three 
hundred and fifty-years. ‘This is a literature 
of which all who speak English may well be 
proud, for it is the inheritance of Americans 
no less than Englishmen. The flexible 
covers and clearly printed pages give the 
poems their appropriate setting. 


THE AMERICAN History STORY-BOOK. By 
Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 75 cents.— 
These are capital stories, and to the boy or 
girl who reads them Valley Forge will seem 
all the more real because it was in those days 
of necessity that Peggy Miller went market- 
ing to sell her eggs, and Cornwallis will be 
a more familiar name because John Clark 
upset his beehives and put troopers to flight. 
The children of colonial days went through 
exciting experiences, and these stories present 
history in a rather unusual way. They illus- 
trate the perils, the self-denial, and the patri- 
otism that laid the foundations of our coun- 
try. All rest on a substantial, historical 
basis. The book is intended as a sup- 
plementary historical reader, but it is so 
interesting that children will read it through 
for its own sake. 


BEN Kinc’s SouTHLAND Met.opres. I- 
lustrated with photographs by Essie Collins 
Matthews and Leigh Richmond Miner. Chi- 
cago: Forbes & Co.—Ben King’s Southern 
poems have a wide range of feeling, and the 
photographs which accompany them in this 
handsomely printed book bring out differ- 
ent types and conditions of negro life. Here 
are humor and pathos, jollity and melan- 
choly, memories and anticipations, put in 
melodious form and genuine human sym- 
pathy. 


THE CiITy THAT NEVER WAS REACHED, 
By Jay T. Stocking. Boston: ‘The Pilgrim 
Press. $1 net.—Here are nine stories, each 
with its different interest, but all deserving 
of a place in an attractive collection. Here is 


“A good book to put into the hands of any who seriously question the place of religion in modern life.” 


THE COMING RELIGION 


By CHARLES F. DOLE 


Author of ‘‘ The Ethics of Progress,’’ ‘‘The Coming People,’’ etc. 
12mo, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


An important book, bringing a message to all mankind. 


The World To-day 


Its influence among men of every faith will be for 


good, as emphasizing the central, universal truths of religion, as offering a gospel of hope, joy, work, progress, 


as making life more, not less, significant, the expectation of life hereafter more, not less, hopeful. 


The author’s 


style is quotable and his manner of presenting his subject is characterized by illuminating illustrations and com- 
parisons, and by a fine moderation and charity toward all men of all creeds. 

“A timely book which analyzes the influences and forces that are shaping the religious thought of the 
thinking’ people of to-day. This book should be read by every man and woman in and out of the orthodox 


church, especially by the young men and women. 


It has a message for both the mystic and the materialistic. 


It reconciles many of the conflicting views whose conflict has awakened thousands to the fact that the old faith 
is passing and yet who would not lose God. Most important of all is the stress that is laid upon the gospel of 
brotherhood and service and its new application to our fermenting social order.” —Indianapolis News. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 
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the tale of the shepherd boy who did not go 
with the other shepherds after they had seen 
the wonderful light and heard the song of 
the angels, but, instead of searching with 
them for the new-born child, remained with 
the flocks, beat off the wolves, and then—had 
his reward. Several of the stories are blithe 
with the springtime feeling and the joy of 
out-of-doors. 
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Harmony Hart. By Marion Hill. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard Company.—This story 
for girls relates the experiences by which a 
family of sisters overcome the discourage- 
ments of their lot, and develop themselves 
into real helpers. Harmony is the one whose 
fortunes we follow with most interest, and it 
is she who inspires the others, has fun when 
she can, and does without it when she must, 
hopes much, loves much, and comes vic- 
toriously through trials humorous and other- 
wise. It is a lively story, in which common 
sense is not left out. 


THE Bic Leacur. By Charles E. Van 
Loan. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.— 
Nine baseball stories range in this book from 
that of the steady, money-saving third 
baseman whose most sensational catch was 
his last, ending his long career in a blaze of 
glory, to that of the last survivor on a fa- 
mous team, who lived in reminiscence his 
past victories. There is abundant variety 
here. One of the best is that of the great 
League player who took a hand in a country 
match and astonished the natives. Only a 
baseball enthusiast can properly appreciate 
all the chapters. 


WITHIN THE SILVER Moon. By Madge A. 
Bigham. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25.—Little Elizabeth Jane was helper to 
the matron of a big orphans’ home, and the 
babies took so much of her time that she had 
no chance to be mothered herself, much as 
she needed it. Fortunately, the man in the 
moon, who looks down on such good little 
girls, took heed of her, and with the help of 
the Fairy Silverwing made up to her for all 
her loving care of others and her own troubles. 
This is a pretty story for boys and girls from 
eight to fourteen. 


My Lapy or Doust. By Randall Parrish. 
Chicago: A: C. McClurg & Co. $1.25 
net.—Randall Parrish has fourteen books to 
his credit, with sales of over half a million 
copies; and one does not wonder at this who 
reads the stirring scenes of this Revolutionary 
romance with its narrow escapes, its romantic 
situations, and its thrilling climax.. The | 
story is told in the first person, with the rush 
’ and intensity of an actual experience. The 
heroine is a spirited girl, dead in earnest and 
as daring as her lover, who tells the story. 


Miscellaneous. 


In buying Christmas books for children, 
such a book as The Seven Champions of 
Christendom should not be overlooked. It) 
has plain binding and no colored pictures; | 
but as a legendary romance of chivalry it | 
holds by its intrinsic interest. It is based | 
on the old romance that appeared in Shake- | 
speare’s time, and its romantic tales of the 


days of knighthood, with adventures, tourna- 
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ments, gallant customs, and stern require- 
ments, are presented with much spirit. The 
writer has especially brought out the charm 
of gentle manners, moral courage, and the 
sense of personal honor and obligation. 


The Etude for December is of especial 
interest to all music lovers, as, in addition 
to the good things in store for him who turns 
its pages, the picture of the composers given 
gratis with this number is well worth a place 
in any studio or home. It is a pleasure to 
look at the faces of those to whom we are 
indebted for so many hours of enjoyment. 


An attractive, illuminated leaflet of Newwe- 
Yeare Blessynge, a poem by Laura Simmons, 
is proving its popularity this month. It 
begins 
“J pray you keepe me close thys stranger- 

Yeare, 
In Joye and Sadnesse, oh my 
Deare.”’ 


and its warm friendliness supplies just the 


Very- 


| personal touch that many desire in sending 


New Year greetings to their near friends. 
It is for sale in Boston. (10 cents.) 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 


Buy Rev. J. T. SunDERLAND’s new book, OH, 
TO BE RICH AND YOUNG!—“‘a glowing 
pean of the spirit,” “a ringing proclamation of 
the greatness of the human soul,” ‘“a volume of 
splendid uplift for everybody.” $1.00 net; by 
mail, $1.08. 


Also, THE CRIGIN AND CHARACTER 
OF THE BIBLE. New and enlarged edition. 
Declared to be “the most illuminating popular 
work on the Bible in the English language.” 
$1.20 net; by mail, $1.34. 


THE SPARK IN THE CLOD. “A fresh 
and powerful treatment of Religion and Evo- 
lution.” 80 cents net; by mail, 88 cents. 


Order from the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


Now Ready 
(No. 263) 


GOD’S PART AND OURS 
By 
REV. CHARLES G. AMES, D.D. 


“TY believe the universe is made on a plan 
which favors the growth of God-like human 
beings, just as it is made on a plan which favors 
the growth of plants and planets and suns, and 
systems of worlds. The whole apparatus is as 
suitable and adequate for producing spiritual 
results as for producing physical ones. Wis- 
dom and love in us are provided for as surely 
as chemistry and vegetation in nature. The 
Power which is busy and constant in all these 
processes among the atoms is just as depend- 
able and as near at hand for whatever processes 
are needed to guide and enlighten our minds or 
to inspire and cheer and purify our hearts. 
The wisdom that marks out our way is the 
same—absolutely the same—as that which 
leads the stars in their courses. The critical 
and delicate point is to secure the harmony and 
codperation of man’s thought, love, and will 
with God’s. Then all goes well.” 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Order by its number only, not by title 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The leading article in the Living Age for 
December 16 presents ““Some Aspects of the 
Trish Question,” and is written by Sydney 
Brooks. It is reprinted from the Fort- 
nightly Renew, and is timely and important. 
The first complete and authoritative account 
of the personality and aims of Doctor Sun 
Yat Sen, who is the leading spirit in the 
present revolution in China and is looked 
upon by some as the logical first president 
of a possible Chinese republic, is given in 
an article by J. Ellis Barker. 


Sunday Reading for the Young, a book of 
stories, pictures, Biblical puzzles, and “‘Sun- 
day Occupations,’’ comes from the press of 
Dana Estes & Co., as thoroughly English 
as Chatterbox itself. It is possible that the 
name may prejudice children against it,— 
at least, those who have never been accus- 
tomed to draw a line between books that 
they were allowed to read on Sunday and 
those that belonged to week days. How- 
ever, they will find here no sermons and no 
catechisms. The stories, or some of them 
at least, are really more exciting than those 
likely to come their way ordinarily. The 
book is after the Chatterbox plan, which 
means that it was probably first issued in 
weekly numbers. 


Dr. J. R. Miller, who has written many 
books for the encouragement and the com- 
forting of others, sends out this year The 
Beauty of Self-control ($1 net), in which 
twenty short essays take up the various 
needs of one who would live in the spirit 
and offer counsel. Dr. Miller is a Presby- 
terian clergyman of Philadelphia, Pa., but 
his books, published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, reach people who do not ask to 
which denomination he belongs. 


14,000 MILES 


A Carriage and Two Women 
By Frances S. Howse 
Private sale. Price, $1.50; postage, 15 cents. Address, 
Miss Howe, 60 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Leominster, Mass. 
A few copies at Old Corner Bookstore; also at W. B. 
Clarke Co., Boston. 


THE 


TRANSFIGURATION OF LIFE 


| SERMONS BY 


| JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


| The Joys of Christmas; A Happy New 
Year; How, to Get the Most out of the 
Coming Year; The Transformation of 
Years into Life; The Genuine Prayer; 
| The House of God and the Gate of Heaven; 
Homes in Heaven and on Earth; The Old 
and New View of the Hereafter; Souls 
| Already Risen with Christ; What God 
|Gives He Gives Forever; From Faith to 
| Faith; Man Doth not Live by Bread 
| Alone; The Unknown God and the Known 


'God; Be not Weary im Well-doing; Do 
not be Discouraged; Rejoice Evermore; 
| All Things are Yours; The Unspeakable 


Gift; The Transfiguration of Life. 


| 
| 


NOT BEFORE PRINTED IN BOOK FORM 
| PRICE, $1.00 (by mail, $1.10) 


Address 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


| 


$320 
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Santa Claus. 


BY ANNA M. S. ROSSITER. 


Ow his annual visit Santa Claus came, 
With his long white beard, and eyes aflame, 
And his reindeer two by two. 
His coat was of fur, and large it was made, 
And many his pockets; but I’m afraid 
‘They were altogether too few. 


Yet a sleigh he had that was long and deep, 

Full of beautiful things for children asleep,— 
Balls and skates and handsome sleds, 

Miniature men and dogs and boats, 

Horses that galloped, and browsing goats, 
And big dolls with curly heads. 


The dolls that were largest were rich, and they 
Had dresses to work in and some for play; 
Some gay enough for a ball. 
There were of trains cars on a railroad track, 
And steamers to go to Europe and back; 
And this was by no means all. 


Such wonderful things as he brought that night; 
’Twas a marvel, indeed, how he gave them aright 
To each child the very gifts 
They had longed and hoped for. Wasn’t it nice? 
But he came and was off—off in a trice. 
He cared not for snow or drifts. 


The jolly old fellow had lots to do, 

For Johnnie and Tommy and Belle and Sue 
Might awake ere he was gone. 

So he hurried his reindeer over the road, 

And quickened his pace as he lightened his load, 
For soon ’twould be Christmas Morn. 


The last little girl he visited woke 

With the clatter he made; her stocking broke 
From the nail where ’twas hung with care. 

She peeped up chimney, and saw the skies,— 

Two stars shone bright,—“ Those were Santa’s eyes,” 
Said she, “mother, I do declare.” 


Christmas with all the Dolls. 


BY CAROLINE S. ALLEN. 


For the past four, years, at Christmas-time, 
Aunt Patience had been trying to get all the 
small nieces together at the Parsonage, but 
something had always hindered. One little 
girl had a bad toothache, or another couldn’t 
be spared from the family circle. But this 
year it did seem as if the holiday plan might 
be carried through. 

“Where will they ail sleep?’’ wondered 
Miss Mollie. But Emily, who was present, 
said: ‘“‘We don’t care where we sleep. We'll 
sleep in a row on the long entry floor!” 

They didn’t have to do that, however; 


and with very little contriving all eight | 


cousins were squeezed into three rooms,— 
Betty and Cecily in one, Barbara, Emily, 
and Mary-bud in another, and Hilda, Rosa- 
mond and Anne in a third. 

Their rooms were all up in the third story; 


and such a merry shouting and jumping | 
about as went on up there during Christmas | 


Eve you never heard in your life! It wasa 
busy time, too, for besides their own stockings 


those of the dolls must be hung with care, | 


—Polly Comforter’s, Matilda Rosy’s, Daisy 
Dimple’s, Susie’s, Gretchen’s, Jane’s, Madge’s, 
and Mabel Violet Virginia Pink’s. 

Mabel Violet Virginia Pink was little, 
chubby Mary-bud’s doll, and had travelled. 
She came straight from Paris, and could 
say a few words in French, as “‘s’il vous 
plait’? and ‘“‘Je vous remerci.’’ As she was 
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| made of wax, she was given the corner furth- 
}est from the fireplace; and, when she was 
| asleep, all the little girls gathered admiringly 
about her pillow. 

| Mabel Violet Virginia Pink’s bed was 
/one her mamma had brought to the Parson- 
‘age. It had four posts and pink silk cur- 
'tains, and was so wide that Madge was in- 
| vited to share it. Little three-inch Madge 
| was thankful to do this, for she had no bed 
/of her very own, unless, indeed, Roger’s 
' cast-off collar-box could be called one. 


When the dolls learned that Mabel Violet | 


| Virginia Pink had been to Europe, or at least 


| had come from that far-off world, they 


| looked at her askance. They thought she 
|might be proud. But pretty soon she 
| brought out, from one of her trunks, a box 
| of comfits, and passed it all around. Then 
the doll-cousins drew a step nearer. She 
then opened her arms wide, beamed upon the 
dolls, and said, “‘I love you all so much!” 
| At this they thawed completely, and asked if 
| Mabel’s hair were real, and if her watch told 
the ‘‘truly”’ time. 
| Down in the parlor the aunts were consult- 
ing about the morrow. Many schemes were 
thought of, Grandfather and Uncle Doctor 
| joining in the plans. Aunt Alice kept her 
‘advice till after every one else had spoken, 
'and then her gentle words were few. But, 
| after all, Aunt Alice’s idea was the one finally 
| acted upon. The weather just now, although 
frosty enough to be Christmasy, was not at 
jall severe, and the ground was thickly 
‘blanketed with snow. It seemed to Aunt 
Alice that as several of the eight cousins 
lived in the city, and necessarily stayed a 
good deal indoors, a real out-of-door’s cele- 
bration would be for them a delightful 
novelty. The Fairy Circle, close to the Par- 
sonage, and so dear to each little girl, was 
| voted the very place for such a good time. 

Next day, the first thing the doll-cousins 
heard on awakening was Cecily’s voice, 
| singing softly. 
““* All in the time of winter, 

When the fields were white with snow, 
A babe was born in Bethlehem, 
A long time ago.’”’ 


Then what a commotion! For you must 
know that the hurrying and scurrying of 
Christmas Eve was as nothing to the hurrying 
and scurrying of the glad Christmas morn- 
ing. All the little girls went hopping about, 
clapping their hands, and wishing each other 
“Merry Christmas!’ while they overhauled 
their bulging stockings. 

The chief presents were to come later on 
the Tree, but in each stocking was found a big 
yellow orange, a pretty little box of home- 
made candy (Miss Mollie was responsible 
for that), and a pair of doll’s scarlet mittens. 
Each little girl sprang to try the mittens on 
/her doll; and they proved ‘‘an exact fit,” 
except Madge’s; and Madge didn’t at all 
care that hers were a little bit roomy; for, 
as Cecily said, she would soon grow to them. 
| It is mot easy to knit mittens for a doll three 
| inches tall. 

Breakfast was, oh, so jolly! The long table 
/was decked with holly and red ribbons; and 
| Uncle Doctor sat at one end dressed as Santa 
| Claus, and told Christmas stories. When 
Aunt Patience wanted anything from the 
| kitchen, instead of ringing the regular brass- 
| handled bell, she jingled a string of sleigh- 
‘bells. And every time she did this Maggie 
l!came in smiling broadly, while the little 
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girls broke into delighted laughter. Beside 
each child a place was set for her doll, and— 
O joy!—Mary-bud’s mamma had brought 
from London a set of the most charming 
teacups, bordered with mistletoe. In the 
saucers lay tiny cards, on which were written, 
“A Merry Christmas to Daisy Dimple,” 
“With love to Polly Comforter,” ete. 

After breakfast Grandfather, holding little 
Mary-bud on his knee (she looked like a 
rose-bud in her pink merino), read the 


| Christmas Carol aloud to the whole family, 


who sat about him in a huge circle. 

And then Aunt Alice said, “‘Now, my dear 
little people, get your coats, and hoods, and 
leggings, and overshoes and mittens!” 

‘And our dolls’ coats, and hoods and every- 
thing?”’ asked Mary-bud. 

“Ves, darling, your dollies’ wraps, surely.” 

Then what a tugging-on of overshoes, 
buttoning of thick little garments, and hasty 
tying of hoods and tippets! Even then 
Aunt Patience hurried after with extra little 
sshawls, but the children ran away from them. 

During the night quite a crust had formed 
over the snow, which it was delightful to 
crunch through, on the cousins’ way to the 
Fairy Circle. 

And—oh wonderful!—there in the middle 
of the Circle stood the Tree,—the Tree, 
which had been in all their thoughts for 
weeks past! And it nodded to them, and held 
out its welcoming branches. On the top- 
most bough was a snowy dove, with out- 
spread wings, as if about to fly up into the 
radiant blue sky. And the Tree sparkled 
in the clear sunlight, for it was covered with 
tiny icicles, far more beautiful than candles. 

Tucked in among the branches were a 
great many packages, big and little; and 
drawn up around the foot of the Tree were 
eight little dolls’ sleds, with the names of the 
doll-cousins painted along the sides. Some 
were blue, some red, and some yellow, And 
the dolls’ mammas were quite frantic on see- 
ing them. 

Do you want to hear about some of the 
presents received by the dolls? Well, then, 
Polly Comforter’s gift was a copy of Cin- 
derella, bound in silver and blue. Matilda 
Rosy was gladdened by a pair of skates,— 
actual little skates,—straps, glittering runners, 
and all! Daisy Dimple had a music-box. 
It could play six tunes, beginning with “‘ Over 
the Summer Seas” and ending with ‘‘My 
Highland Laddie.” Susie’s present, as you - 
have already guessed, was a useful one,—a 
dishtub (brown, with blue bands), mop, and 
four red-barred dish-towels, neatly hemmed 
at the ends. Good Aunt Patience made the 
towels, and felt rewarded for her pains as she 
watched Susie’s shining face. To Gretchen 
was given a complete little set of tools,— 
hammer, gimlet, screw-driver, and all. 

Jane’s present was a doll’s dollie, perhaps 
half-an-inch in length, dressed in rose-colored 
gauze. ‘That ought to keep you sweet- 
tempered!”’ exclaimed Hilda, giving Jane a 
fond hug. When the white paper and scarlet 


| ribbon were taken from Madge’s gift, she saw 


what she had long sighed for,—a copy of the 
poems she loved best from ‘‘A Child’s Garden 
of Verses.” The cover was green and gold. 
And Mabel Violet Virginia Pink? With 
all the pretty things she already owned, you 
might imagine she didn’t need any present. 
To tell the truth, it was hard to select one for 
‘her. But then Aunt Alice luckily remem- 
'bered Mabel’s passionate desire for brown 
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‘sugar. She preferred it to the choicest 
candy. And so Mabel’s gift was a dainty, 
‘round pink box, packed full of brown sugar. 
And all she could do, on opening the pink 
box, was to run to Aunt Alice, and, jumping 
up and down before her, to cry, ‘Oh! oh! 
oh!” 

You see, while in England and France, 
Mabel Violet Virginia Pink had never had 
one morsel of brown sugar. It wasn’t (in 
Paris especially) thought desirable for the 
complexion of a wax doll. But here, in the 
snapping air of the Fairy Circle, one thought 
little about complexions. 

When all the dolls’ presents had been looked 
at and admired, they were carefully laid in 
the blue cart, and Roger pushed the cart 
over to the Parsonage. 

After dinner one of the grown-ups sug- 
gested that some quiet game be played 
within doors. At this, the eight little girls 
looked sober. They went and‘stood silently 
by the north parlor window, and, with faces 
pressed against the panes, looked longingly 
out toward the Fairy Circle. So that Aunt 
Alice at last couldn’t bear it and said, ‘‘Do 
let them go out if they want to!” 

The words were no sooner spoken than the 
room again became a bewildering whirl of 
hoods, coats, and mittens. The dolls had no 
notions of being left behind, they wanted so 
much to try their fine new sleds. 

A glorious slide was soon made, all the 
way from the meeting-house to the middle of 
the Fairy Circle; and Roger brought out the 
double-runner he had made (the pride of his 
heart), and let the dolls’ mammas coast with 
it. They had to take great care not to run 
into the little red, blue, and yellow sleds. 

The snow man stood watching the sport 
allthe afternoon. At half-past five he stood 
all alone in the Fairy Circle, for the party 
had gone in to supper. 

Supper tasted, oh, so good! But the dolls 
could hardly hold their eyes open to finish 
their little bowls of bread and milk. ‘They, 
as well as the little girls, were glad to go to 
bed. 
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Christmas Customs. 


It wouldn’t seem a bit like Christmasto 
German children if they didn’t have a 
Christmas tree, and they say there that the 
presents are hung on the tree by the Christ- 
Child, who comes flying through the air on 
golden wings during the night. When he 
comes to the houses where there are Christ- 
mas trees, he stops and hangs all kinds of 
gifts on them for good children. 

Spanish children don’t have Christmas 
trees, but they have a very happy time at 
Christmas all the same. On Christmas Eve 
they stay up late, and then—what do you 
think they do instead of hanging up their 
stockings? They go out and hide their 
shoes and slippers in the bushes, and in the 
morning they find them filled with all sorts 
of nice things. 

Santa Claus has always to remember that 
French children do not hang up their stock- 
ings, but expect him to put the presents he 
brings for them into the slippers they place 
so carefully on the hearth! And he doesn’t 
disappoint them, for on Christmas morning 
they generally find all sorts of toys and candy 
and fruits packed in their slippers. 

On Christmas Eve, too, the French people, 
both young and old, have great fun dragging 
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in a big log of wood to be put on the fire 
that night. 
very oldest person and the youngest; then, 
when it begins to crackle and burn, lots of 
little candles are lighted, and all the family 
sit down to supper and thoroughly enjoy 
themselves. 

The little children in Mexico have jolly 
Christmas parties, called pinata parties. The 
pinata is a big jar which is covered with 
pretty paper and bright tinsel, and filled 
with candy, toys, and fruit. It is hung 
by a red cord from the ceiling, and then 
the children are blindfolded and each one 
given a small stick and told to find the jar 
and strike it till it breaks. They all rush 
to where they think it is hanging and hit 
as hard as they can. Then, when the jar 
breaks and the presents tumble out, you 
should see the fun they have grabbing them! 
McCall’s Magazine. 


A Cieiiinds Carol. 


BY ELIZA TONKS. 


Long, long ago, 
On a still and glorious night, 
While the watching stars shone bright, 
Angels sang loud hymns of joy, 
Welcoming a gracious boy. 
Love hath been renewed again: 
Peace and joy shall come to men 

As love doth grow! 


That wondrous night, 
Lo! the Star of Bethlehem 
Led the Wise to worship him. 
In a manger low he lay,— 
He, the dawn of Love’s pure day; 
He, the pearl of priceless worth, 
Sent of God to fill the earth 

With holy light! 


Now, from above, 
When a babe is born on earth, 
Hallelujahs greet the birth; 
Hope’s bright star shines o’er its head, 
While the Wise pray by its bed; 
For some little soul may be 
Radiant with purity 

And saving love. 


For well we know, 
If we live as Jesus bid, 
If we love as Jesus did, 
God in heaven and man on earth, 
Peace shall reign with sinless mirth, 
Joyous songs shall roll along, 
Echoing the angels’ song 

Of long ago. 


Christmas for the Birds, too. 


Of all the customs observed at Christmas 
none is prettier than that described by a re- 
turned traveller in Sweden :-— 

“One wintry afternoon at Christmastide,”’ 
he ‘says, ‘‘I had been skating ona pretty lake 
three miles out from Gothenburg. On my 
way home I noticed that at every farmer’s 
house there was erected in the middle of the 
door-yard, a pole, to the top of which was 
bound a large, full sheaf of grain. 

“““Why is this?’ I asked my companion. 

“*Oh, that’s forthe birds. They must have 
a merry Christmas, too, you know.’ 

‘Not a peasant in Sweden will sit down with 
his children to a Christmas dinner, indoors, till 
he has first raised aloft a Christmas dinner 
for the little birds that live in the cold and 
snow outside.” 

The little story is a reminder that the used 
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Christmas trees, stripped of decorations, are 


It is laid in the fireplace by the | sometimes, in América, set up in the yard 


and kept supplied by the children with bits 
of bread and other bird-goodies for their 
little feathered brothers. 


A Cheerful Giver. 


Barbara Ladd, age one, is a cheerful giver, 
but she always gives to ‘Brownie,’ the 
puppy. 

Barbara lives on the porch. She has one- 
half of the porch fenced off. On the ground 
side is a wire net, and on the end are a couple 
of boards. Barbara has a box of playthings,— 
a tin pail and cover, bottles, a rubber dog, 
a bunny, a Teddy-bear, and another rabbit. 
Just as soon as she gets her rubber dog on 
her porch, she goes to the end and calls, 
“Ta! Tal” meaning dog. 

She gives not only her own things, but 
Mother’s, and Papa’s, and my _ things. 
When Mother goes out to sew, Barbara 
comes and snatches the darner and goes 
to the end and calls “Ta! Ta!” and down 
goes the darner to the dog. 

Barbara gave her only two rattles to 
Brownie, who literally ate them up. I 
found Papa’s stocking neatly hung on the 
back porch. Brownie had taken it and 
hung it there. 

We could get along better if Barbara was 
not such a cheerful giver.— William W. Ladd, 
in St. Nicholas. 


Susie’s Goldfinch. 


One day Uncle William found a poor little 
wild bird lying on the grass under some locust- 
trees. The old ones did not come to feed it, 
and Uncle William was afraid it would 
starve to death. So he carried it over to the 
house where Susie lived. She had lost her 
pet canary not long before, and he knew 
she would like this bird in its place. 

Susie was much pleased. She brought down 
her empty cage from the garret, and got 
some bread and milk for the bird’s supper. 
It soon grew very tame. Uncle William 
says it is an American goldfinch. Susie has 
now had it more than a year. 

She has named it Gypsy, and Gypsy 
has learned to know his name as well as you 
or I know ours. He likes to peck crumbs 
from Susie’s hand. Sometimes she lets him 
eat bread from her tongue, for she thinks 
his bill is very clean. 

She is always kind to Gypsy, and this 
makes him love her very much. When she 
goes out of the room, he will flutter about 
in the cage, and chirp loudly, as if to call her 
back. He seems to feel lonely whenever 
she is away. He loves to have her sit near 
by and talk to him.—Carl Rhinebeck. 

Great were the ‘‘pyes”’ served at Christ- 
mas a century ago, and great and import- 
ant their preparation. The mistress of the 
mansion usually made the pies with her own 
hands, and, as she chopped and weighed and 
mixed and stirred, she told the awe-struck 
children that the spices and the fruit repre- 
sented the gifts of price that the Magi 
brought to the Infant Jesus, that the suet 
and meat were typical of the ‘‘horned cattle” 
whose stable was the birthplace of Christ, 
and that the oval tins in which she baked her 
pies typified the manger in which the babe lay. 
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Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. 


The mural tablet. in Arlington Street 
Church to’ the memory of Dr. Gannett 
records that “he labored with untiring 
activity for the moral and social elevation 
of the community, and rendered important 
service in the formation and management 
of many associations designed to lessen the 
evils of poverty, ignorance, and sin.” What 
is there said of the father is scarcely less 
true of the daughter whose lifeless form has 
just been laid by his side, forty years after 
his death. Much has already been written 
and said about the various ways in which 
‘her influence for good has been felt; but 
only a part of what she did, both before and 
after her father’s death, has been even 
hinted at. When those who have known 
her longest and best try to recall her various 
activities, few can fail to be surprised at the 
extent and variety of the good works which’ 
she devised or promoted. Of them nothing 
needs to be said here, for most, if not all, of 
them will be speedily recognized elsewhere, 
and nothing needs to be said of that happy 
faculty which enabled her also to see the 
humorous side of things often taken too 
seriously. 

But along with her large-minded and large- 
hearted public service there went an equal 
devotion to her father’s church and a per- 
sonal interest in his parishioners, as well as 
an affection for the friends of her earlier and 
her later years, which can never have been 
surpassed and seldom have been equalled. 
Deprived of a mother’s care when a mere 
child, and not long afterward of the com- 
panionship of one aunt and at a later period 
of the advice of another aunt for whom she 
was named, she quietly took up the duties 
of a minister’s wife, as soon as she was old 
enough to do so. She became, as it were, 
the lady of the parish, while continuing to, 
be its datighter, but only to relinquish the 
position just as gracefully when, one after 
another, a new minister’s wife came into the 
church: She filled a place during all this 
time which would otherwise have been un- 
provided for, but she never overstepped the 
proper limits of time and place. She never 
forgot one of her father’s old parishioners— 
now a rapidly diminishing number—and 
never neglected a duty he would have wished 
her to perform. In looking back over the 
long life of Mrs. Wells one is most of all 
impressed by her many-sided character 
which brought her in touch with such diverse 
interests, and by her absolute fidelity in all 
the relations which they involved, whether 
of public service or of personal friendship. 

G.iCiSs 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells died suddenly 
December 13 after an illness of brief dura- 
tion. She attended service at Arlington 
Street Church on Sunday, as was her cus- 
tom, and her condition was not thought 
to be serious until the day before her death, 
which was peaceful and without any suffer- 
ing. Her last published literary work was 
an historical review of ‘“‘Fifty Years of the 
Arlington Street Church,” in the Transcript 
of Saturday, December 9, which recounted 
in her delightful style the events of earlier 
days of that parish. 

Mrs. Wells was born in England about 
sixty-six years ago, and was the daughter of 
the late Rev. Ezra Stiles Gannett, D.D., 
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minister of the Arlington Street Church, 
where he succeeded Dr. Channing. He was 
a grandson of President Ezra Stiles of Yale, 
but was himself a graduate of Harvard, where 
he subsequently served as overseer. 

Mrs. Wells did much literary and public 
work. She was long a member of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education and 
served almost three terms of eight years 
each. She was also deeply interested in 
the work of the Normal Art School and was 
identified with its growth and development. 
She was chairman of the board of visitors at 
the Art School for ten years and was an 
honorary member of the Alumni Association: 
She was also chairman of the board of 
visitors to the Framingham Normal. School, 
where Wells Hall, built in 1902, was named 
by the State Board of Education in honor 
of her. She was a member of a similar 
board at the Hyannis Normal School, where, 
thirteen years ago, she was especially active. 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead has said of her:— 

“Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells had been 
during the whole period of my own life in 
Boston one of the noblest and most useful 
women in the city, one of the most con- 
spicuous and devoted in good works. She 
was a public possession, and we are all her 
debtors for manifold and _ indefatigable 
public service.” 


The Star of Bethlehem. 


When Jesus Christ, a little child, 
In Bethlehem was born, 

There shone a star across the wild 
More glorious than the morn. 

It glowed and gleamed, it blazed and beamed 
Above the lonely hill,— 

Ah, blessed star of Bethlehem, 
It lights the nations still! 

—Denis A. McCarthy, in “Voices from Erin.” 


On the Pacific Coast. 


Last fall I was in San Francisco for a 
week. It is the first large city with which 
I ever became acquainted. Perhaps for 
that reason I have always loved it and had 
for it a home feeling. This was the first 
time I had seen it since the fire, and it was 
a delight to see its wonderful recovery. 
It has, perhaps, the grandest harbor in all 
the world, and the dear old mountains were 
the same. So the place looked familiar to 
me, in spite of the grander buildings which 
have replaced the old. _ 

On Sunday morning I went to the First 
Unitarian Church. The audience was a 
fine one. Mr. Leavitt preached a remark- 
ably good sermon. He is a good reader and 
has a. fine presence and a fine voice. I 
could think of but one improvement,—that, 
having gotten rid of the pulpit, which hides 
him from the people, he should stand and 
speak. I believe that the pulpit power of 
our ministers would be doubled in six months 
if they were obliged to appear each Sunday 
without a bit of paper between them and 
their audiences. The Sunday-school, so 
long under the care of Mr. Murdock, was 
most interesting. A long motor ride about 
the city, through the Parks, and to the Cliff 
House completed a charming day. The 
out-of-door crowds, listening to the bands, 
made me think of the resemblance of San 
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Francisco to many of the European cities. 
All this is preliminary. ' 

One morning I went, with Mr. Horace 
Paris, across the beautiful bay to Berkeley. 
Mr. Davis, with his many other interests, is 
a veteran educator, having been president 
of the university, and being now one of the 
managers of Stanford at Palo Alto. Just 
now he is organizing a great vocational 
school, hatching out a financial egg of about 
three million dollars. Even with his eighty 
years he doesn’t look much like one of 
Dr. Osler’s dead ones. Many a man of 
forty might envy him his clear brain and 
warm heart, still vital in his interest in 
everything which touches human welfare. 

His errand this time was to address a 
crowded audience in the hall of the uni- 
versity,—a crowd of students, professors, and 
citizens. His theme—by request—was his 
personal experience as a Freshman in 
Williams College in the year 1845. He 
pictured the bare college, the bare curricu- 
lum, the simple living, and the hard work. 
In the midst of the great buildings, the 
multitude of teachers, and the luxurious 
surroundings of the modern university, his 
quotation of the old and famous definition 
was most effective. Some one having asked 
what a university was, the reply was, ‘“‘One 
student on one end of a log and Mark Hop- 
kins on the other end would be a university.” 
Buildings are fine and are needed, but men 
are better and more needed. 

Now for the school. Dean Wilbur and 
Prof. Morgan sat with me during Mr. Davis’s 
address. At its close, President Wheeler— 
a great man and simple gentleman delight- 
fully combined—took us in charge for a walk 
over the grounds and through the new 
library buildings. After a lunch with Wil- 
bur and Morgan we went to see the lovely 
Greek, open-air theatre, which the rare 
climate of California makes possible, then 
to the one poor little building, which is the 
germ of our school for the ministry. We 
have ample grounds, beautifully located, 
in close proximity to the university. 

I do not think the Unitarians of the 
country at all appreciate the promise or im- 
portance of this budding school. Most 
things which grow start from a small seed. 
Let us look at the situation for a moment. 
The breadth of an empire stretches between 
Meadville and the Pacific Coast. As it is 
now, some of our young ministers go to 
California for a while, only to come back 
East again after a little. Ministers trained 
on the coast know the people and their 
needs better, and, being at home, are more 
likely to stay. The location of the school 
has peculiar advantages. The university, 
with its great fellowship and its fine library, 
is open to them. The Congregational 
school, with its professors, is sympathetic, 
so that a student may have the advantage, 
practically, of both schools. Dean Wilbur 
is a fine organizer and manager. He told 
me that Prof. Morgan was developing ex- 
ceptional qualities as a preacher. They 
have, I think, already about seven students. 
This is a most hopeful number, considering 
the age of the school and remembering that 
Dean Wilbur has been alone till within a 
year. 

One thing I wish particularly that we 
might keep in mind. Dean Wilbur has a 
passion for collecting rare and valuable 
papers, books, and manuscripts, He has 
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a scent which smells them out, even to the 
far corners of Europe, and a patience that 
can wait any length of time until the moment 
of acquisition comes. He already has a 
notable collection. It would be a mis- 
fortune to the denomination to have these 
lost. And yet they are in a small wooden 
building, every day and every night exposed 
to the accident of fire. The School ought 
to have a fire-proof library. It need not be 
a large or expensive structure. A building 
with room for the books and papers, and with 
two or three recitation and class-rooms, 
would put the school on its feet. 

It is so true that a man who does not 
need anything can get anything he wants. 
So of the great universities. Millions are 
lavished on our great universities; and I 
am glad of it, they do not get too much. 
Only—I wish some man would give our 
Pacific School now what it needs to secure, 
what it already has, and give it the impulse 
which it so needs and deserves toward a 
future of noble service. 

I feel sure that, if our laymen who have 
means only understood the situation, they 
would be glad to help forward an institution 
which is fitted to play a large part in the 
future of our work for a better religion. 


M. J. SAVAGE. 
LovtsviItte, Ky. 


The Problem of the Book Room. 


On the 6th of June, 1910, the directors of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society voted 
to discontinue the sale of miscellaneous books 
in the Book Room at 25 Beacon Street. 
Since that time various complaints and re- 
monstrances concerning this action have 
been made to the officers of the Sunday 
School Society and of the American Unita- 
rian Association and in the columns of the 
Christian Register. On Oct. 2, 1911, the 
directors of the Sunday School Society ap- 
pointed a committee to reconsider the whole 
question, and asked the president of the 
American Unitarian Association to appoint 
a similar committee for conference. This 
Joint Committee, consisting of Messrs. Law- 
rance, Lane, and Casson for the Sunday 
School Society, and Messrs. Eliot, Long, and 
Howe for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, has made careful study of the problem, 
and now wishes to ask the attention of the 
interested ministers and people of the Uni- 
tarian churches to the following considera- 
tions:— 

It is altogether natural that in the minds 
of many Unitarian ministers and people the 
work of the two societies should be more 
or less associated with the book trade. For 
twenty years or more the desks of the sec- 
retaries of these societies were in one or an- 
other of the retail book-shops in Boston. 
The societies were not directly connected 
with the book business, but the proprietors 
of the stores were Unitarians, and gave desk 
room to the secretaries in return for the trade 
which they attracted. The societies were 
very poor, and were glad to accept this ac- 
commodation. When, therefore, the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association acquired rooms of 
its own, it was natural that it should have 
provided for the maintenance of a modest 
book room. When the present building at 
25 Beacon Street was built in 1885, it was 
-designed so as to give a book room to each 
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of the societies on opposite sides of the main 
entrance. For ten years the Association 
carried on a small retail business in its Book 
Room, which, though it involved an annual 
loss, appeared to be a legitimate activity. 

When Mr. George W. Stone became treas- 
urer of the Association in 1896, he, as an ex- 
perienced business man, made earnest en- 
deavor to develop a substantial book trade 
and to make it at least self-sustaining. He 
put capital into the stock and into advertis- 
ing, and endeavored in every way to 
stimulate buying. Nothing was left undone 
that could thoroughly test the situation, 
and it was conclusively proved that it was 
impossible for the Association to conduct a 
miscellaneous book-selling business without 
a deficit. 

The directors of the Sunday School Society 
had meanwhile been carrying on an inde- 
pendent but similar book business across the 
entry. The directors of the Sunday School 
Society ventured to hope that, if the stocks 
were consolidated and made the exclusive 
charge of aman who would give his whole 
time to the business, it might be conducted 
without serious loss. Accordingly, after 
friendly negotiations between the two boards 
of directors, the entire stock of the Book 
Room of the American Unitarian Association 
was, on June 30, 1905, transferred to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, and con- 
centrated in the Book Room of that society. 
Mr. Philip C. MacMurdie was put in charge, 
and he spared no effort to make the business 
pay for itself. 

When Mr. Lawrance became president of 
the Sunday School Society in 1910, he em- 
ployed an expert accountant to report upon 
the condition of this business, and it was 
demonstrated that the Sunday School So- 
ciety was losing over $1,000 a year in the 
maintenance of the Book Room. ‘The society 
could ill afford that loss, and at Mr. Law- 
rance’s suggestion and by vote of its direc- 
tors, an arrangement was entered into by 
which the Congregational Book-store, at 
14 Beacon Street, immediately opposite 25 
Beacon Street, took over the miscellaneous 
stock of the Sunday School Society Book 
Room, and pledged itself to keep on sale the 
Unitarian books. The Congregational Book- 
store made similar agreements with other 
denominational book-stores in Boston, which 
found themselves in a similar situation, and 
an effort was made to consolidate the sale 
of all religious books at 14 Beacon Street. 
This plan has apparently not worked satis- 
factorily, and Unitarians complain that they 
cannot find at 14 Beacon Street the books 
which they desire to see or to buy. They 
accordingly request that the general sale of 
books be resumed at 25 Beacon Street under 
the charge of either the Association or the 
Sunday School Society, or both. 


Before entering upon the arguments in 
favor of such a renewal of effort or adverse 
to any further endeavor, two prevalent mis- 
understandings need to be removed. 

A. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
sale of books at 25 Beacon Street has been 
abandoned. The Book Room is maintained 
just where it has been since 1905, and the 
publications of the Association and the Sun- 
day School Society can be purchased there, 
as heretofore. The Association’s list of pub- 
lications carries 131 book titles, and the 
Sunday School Society’s list carries 108 titles 
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of books and manuals. The time of five 
clerks and shippers is given to the business; 
and nearly 1,000 packages of books, tracts, 
and manuals go out from the shipping room 
every month. All that has been. discon- 
tinued is the carrying of a miscellaneous and 
very slowly moving stock of general religious 
literature and the payment of a salary to a 
superintendent of the miscellaneous book- 
selling business. The slight discomfort to a 
very few customers caused by the discon- 
tinuance of the trade in miscellaneous books 
has enabled the Sunday School Society to 
save more than a thousand dollars a year and 
to apply this money to its activities in the 
field. 

B. Some of the remonstrants have as- 
sumed that there is an obligation resting on 
one or both of the societies to provide means 
for the general sale of books at headquarters, 
and these remonstrants would have it ap- 
pear that the officers and directors of the 
societies are not doing their duty when they 
fail to conduct a general book-shop. ‘There 
is, however, nothing in the chartered pur- 
pose or the constitutional statement of the 
objects of either society which makes it an 
imperative duty to carry on the retail sale 
of books. The maintenance of such a trade 
may have been an accommodation, but it is 
not an obligation. 


The arguments for the restoration of the 
sale of books other than those published by 
the societies may be divided into those of 
denominational credit, business efficiency, 
and missionary serviceableness. 


I. The appeal to denominational pride 
is legitimate, and should be given full weight. 
It may reasonably be held that the credit 
of the denomination demands that there 
shall be in Boston a place where religious 
books, and especially Unitarian books, can be 
seen and purchased. 

II. On the other hand, it should not be 
forgotten that the sale of miscellaneous books 
to individual purchasers in either or both of 
the Book Rooms formerly maintained at 
25 Beacon Street was insignificant. The 
number of customers was very small, and the 
annual deficit represented practically the 
entire expenditure for stock and service. 
The difficulty is inherent in the location and 
design of the building at 25 Beacon Street. 
Book-buyers who can buy a book at a down- 
town store on the street level are not anxious 
to climb Beacon Hill and go to a book-store 
which is up a long flight of steps simply be- 
cause it bears the denominational sign, 
There seems to be no way of overcoming this 
handicap, which is alone sufficient to account 
for the fact that the business cannot be made 
to pay for itself. A further difficulty is the 
practical impossibility of securing efficient 
service. It is not desirable that the officers 
of either the American Unitarian Association 
or the Sunday School Society should be 
chosen primarily for their knowledge of the 
book trade. Necessarily and rightly the 
conduct of a book business must be intrusted 
to some one employed for the purpose. It is, 
however, obviously difficult to secure a thor- 
oughly competent man or woman to conduct 
a business which is so insignificant. No 
man worth his salt will consent to spend his 
days in a book-store where he sells not more 
than one or two volumes a day. 

III. It is argued that the general sale 
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_of books at 25° Beacon Street is necessary 
because of its missionary serviceableness, 
and that this justifies a considerable expen- 
diture of missionary funds. Probably the 
restoration of the old Book Room would in 
some small measure encourage the resort of 
ministers to headquarters, and that is desir- 
able. But, on the other hand, if by mission- 
ary serviceableness is understood the wider 
diffusion of Unitarian books, it is probable 
that the establishment of a Unitarian Book 
Room has the effect of actually decreasing 
rather than increasing the sale of Unitarian 
publications. In other words, if there is a 
book room where Unitarian publications are 
carried as a specialty, the regular secular 
book-stores do not carry Unitarian books in 
their stock, but depend on sending to the 
denominational store for pick-up orders. 
Not only the diffusion of Unitarian books, 
but the cause of good literature in general 
is served when Unitarian book-buyers patron- 

“ize the regular book-stores instead of giving 
their trade to a small denominational book- 
store. All book-stores in this country are 
now having a hard struggle for existence. Is 
not a scattering of interest by the mainte- 
nance and patronage of little denominational 
book-shops unnecessarily hostile to the gen- 
eral book business of the country? 

If by missionary serviceableness we mean 
the convenience of our own ministers and 

- people; then it may be pointed out that an 
opportunity to buy miscellaneous books at 
25 Beacon Street serves only a small propor- 

_tion of the Unitarian constituency. It is 
practically only the constituency in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of Boston that is directly 
served by carrying a considerable stock of 
religious books at 25. Beacon Street, and, as 
a rule, these people wisely and rightly buy 
the books they want from the publishers or 
through the regular book-stores. Patrons 
of the Book Room living at a distance have 
always ordered by mail and may still do so, 
though the orders for miscellaneous books are 
filled at 14 Beacon Street. 

It is sometimes urged that ministers es- 
pecially should have opportunity to examine 
and purchase all kinds of religious books at 
headquarters. It appears, however, that 
Unitarian ministers within ordinary reach 
of 25 Beacon Street rarely need to purchase 
books. ‘The local libraries will always buy 
the more important religious books when 
requested to do so by the local ministers, 
and, moreover, the General Theological Li- 
brary, of which the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is a life member, lends books to 
ministers all over New England without any 
charge whatever, paying the cost of postage 
or expressage. At the building at 25 Beacon 
Street there are, besides, three collections 
of books which are always available for min- 
isters. The main library is, indeed, only a 
reference library, but the other two libraries, 
containing some 1,200 modern books, are 
available lending libraries. 

Again, it is urged that at least books by 
Unitarian authors should be displayed for 
sale at 25 Beacon Street. Who, however, 
is to draw the line and determine just what a 
Unitarian book is? Is it not probable that 

_ inquiry would be made for books that could 
hardly be included in a list of Unitarian pub- 
lications? Should a Unitarian buyer be 

_expected or urged to climb Beacon Hill and 
the long steps at 25 Beacon Street to secure 
a book by Francis G. Peabody or John Fiske 
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or John Graham Brooks, when, in order to 
reach headquarters, he must walk right by 


the shop on Park Street where these books are 
displayed in the window? Why should a 
Unitarian minister insist upon finding at 
25 Beacon Street, or even at 14 Beacon 
Street, a book which is published at 29 Beacon 
Street (Ginn & Co.), at 34 Beacon Street 
(Little, Brown & Co.), at 6 Beacon Street 
(Sherman, French & Co.,) or at 4 Park 
Street (Houghton Mifflin Company),—all 
within a stone’s throw of headquarters and 
more convenient of access? It is a bit note- 
worthy, in passing, that these publishing 
houses, like the Unitarian societies, have 
given up the sale of miscellaneous books, and 
now confine themselves to the: sale of their 
own publications. 

The fundamental argument against the 
restoration of the sale of miscellaneous books 
is, however, the diversion of the funds so 
sorely needed for the active missionary work. 
If the sale of miscellaneous books is to be 
renewed at 25 Beacon Street, it will cost 
between $1,200 and $1,500 a year, which 
means just so much money taken out of the 
funds needed by both societies for the con- 
duct of their work in the field. It is not to 
be believed that the givers to the missionary 
funds of the American Unitarian Association 
or the Sunday School Society wish their con- 
tributions to be used for the maintenance of 
a small and unprofitable book trade to the 
detriment of the field work to which these 
organizations are primarily pledged. Do not 
the arguments of real missionary service- 
ableness support the arguments of business 
efficiency and demand the application of the 
all too limited resources of the two societies 
to the support of schools, churches, and mis- 
sionary preachers rather than to the support 
of an inconsiderable book business which 
can serve only a small local constituency? 


If it is inexpedient to restore the former 
practice, what may be done to satisfy the 
natural and legitimate request that Unita- 
rian books should be made more available in 
Boston? 

(1) The Association might reasonably make 
a stnall appropriation to buy new books for 
its Reference Library, and these new books 
might be for three months or more displayed 
so that ministers and other friends could read- 
ily examine them before being placed on 
the shelves of the library. The attendants 
in the Reception Room could answer inqui- 
ries about them and tell customers where the 
books can be bought. 

(2) An effort might be made to increase 
the efficiency of the present arrangement 
with the Congregational Book-store at 14 
Beacon Street, and a committee might be ap- 
pointed by the directors of the Sunday School 
Society to see that the agreement is lived up 
to, that the Book-store is kept well stocked 
with Unitarian books, and that proper in- 
formation is furnished to the attendants, so 
that they can answer all inquiries. 

(3) If it proves difficult or impossible to 
secure efficient service at the Book-store at 
14 Beacon Street, arrangments could prob- 
ably be made with some secular book-store 
to carry Unitarian books. This would be a 
return to the custom which prevailed before 
the Unitarian societies had any building of 
their own, and which apparently worked 
well; but justice would doubtless require 
that the Sunday School Society should re- 
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purchase the stock which it transferred to 
the Congregational Book-store in 1910, before 
entering into any new agreement. 

It is obvious that it will be impossible to 
carry on any kind of a book room at 25 
Beacon Street without complaint and criti- 
cism. There was undeniably more complaint 
when the old Book Room existed than there 
has been since it was discontinued. Expe- 
rience justifies your committee in saying 
that no solution of the problem will be found 
completely satisfactory to all concerned, but 
one or another of the plans here suggested, 
or a combination of them, may be possible 
and desirable. 


The first draft of the report printed above 
was submitted by President Lawrance to 
the directors of the Sunday School Society 
at their meeting on December 4, and it was 
unanimously 


Voted, That we as a board of directors, after fully con- 
sidering the matter, decline to make any change in our 
present policy in regard to the display or sale of books. 


The report printed above, signed by 
Messrs. Eliot, Long, and Howe, was pre- 
sented to the directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association at their meeting of Decem- 
ber 12, and, after discussion, the following 
votes were adopted :— 


Voted, That a sum not exceeding twenty dollars a month 
be put at the disposal of the Publication Agent for the 
purchase of books for the Reference Library of the Asso- 
ciation, these books to be displayed for a suitable time in 
the Reception Room for éxamination. 

Voted, To request respectfully the directors of the Sunday — 
School Society to appoint a committee, in conjunction with 
a committee to be appointed by the directors of the Asso- 
ciation, to see that the agreement between the Sunday 
School Society and the Congregational Book-store con- 
cerning the sale of Unitarian books be more adequately 
carried out. 

Voted, To authorize the secretary to purchase and keep 
on sale marriage certificates and other ministerial supplies. 


Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston met in the 
Hotel Vendome on Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 13, 1911, Gov. John D. Long pre- 
siding. On calling the Club to order the 
chairman said that rarely have the people 
been more deeply touched than by the 
news of President Eliot’s illness, and called 
on Judge Parmenter to present a resolution. 
On motion of the judge it was voted to send 
a message expressive of sympathy and good 
wishes, and to cable flowers. 

The subject of the evening was “The 
Government of Cities.” Mr. Henry Bruere, 
director of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, New York, was the first speaker. 
He said: ‘‘ There are two dominating forces 
now energizing the public life of the American 
people,—efficiency and the commission as 
applied to municipal government. This 
fact shows that there is a spreading demand 
for better government. It represents a 
radical right-about face, dispelling the moss- 
grown notion that it is proper to put public 
business on a lower plane than that occupied 
by private business. The community has 
been ill served partly because it has de- 
manded too little. Last summer I visited 
fifty commissioners, of whom thirty-five had 
held office under the old régime, and these 
men are now winning laurels in their new 
capacity because of what the community — 
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now expects. But, if graft has been uncov- 
ered in public business, it is also true that 
there has been graft in private business, and 
in private education and private philan- 
thropy as well. There are in New York 
one hundred and fifty charities receiving 
five millions from the city, and their busi- 
ness management is chaos. The name of 
one firm doing business with one of these 
charities was found to be only a substitute 
for the name of one of the most prominent 
trustees. 

“The greatest difficulty in the way of 
good government has been its isolation. In 
the cities governed by a commission the 
government is in closer touch with the 
people. In order to progress there should 
be efficient ideals, prevention of wrong- 
doing, and efficient methods. ‘The ideal for 
a city should be the welfare of the people. 
To achieve this there must be efficient or- 
ganization. The mayor of New York is 
expected to administer the affairs of the 
most complicated corporation in the world, 
and yet, in practice, his chief function 
seems to be to entertain. 

“New York has a fund of $40,000, avail- 
able for five years, to train men for public 
service. The city now has an accounting 
department as good as that of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and the city government is 
headed, full-steam, toward efficient democ- 
racy.” 

Gov. Long, in introducing Hon. George 
McAneny, president of the Borough of 
Manhattan, said, “If we in Boston did: not 
have the best government in the world, we 
should hope for better things.”’ 

Mr. McAneny said that he learned his 
first lessons in civil service reform from 
George William Curtis. He remembered 
that it was Dorman B. Eaton who drafted 
the first statute requiring reform, so he felt 
that Unitarianism meant a great deal. 

In New York City the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment.controls the. finances, 
is practically the business legislature of the 
city. The present fusion officials deter- 
mined, on taking office, to try out the busi- 
ness principle of getting money’s worth for 
money spent. Their predecessors spent 
money without keeping account of it. We 
began, he said, by cancelling what had been 
done by them, and cut twenty-four millions 
out of the spending account, and the city’s 
work did not suffer. For five years the 
average yearly increase of expenditures had 
been seven millions. We added but $680,- 
ooo, and gave the city increased service. 

Mr. McAneny told how they brought to 
terms the Interborough road, which had 
hoped to build the new subway on its own 
conditions; saved half a million which they 
spent on the public baths and the improve- 
ment of Washington market; dropped 
eighteen sidewalk inspectors, and made thir- 
teen do twice the work formerly done by 
thirty-one. 

“This is all an approach to the solution of 
our great social problem. What we save we 
shall spend to better the social condition of 
the people, and we do not have to fret about 
socialism. We simply follow a clear-cut 
line of common sense. We are now spend- 
ing annually one hundred and eighty-five 
millions for social purposes. We take the 
entire city into our confidence, and we shall 
get money for research and for the study of 
efficiency.” 


. 
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Mr. McAneny expressed the hope that 
the Club had not found his statements very 
dry, and declared that it was an encouraging 
sign that the evening had been given to such 


a topic. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 

The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
December 12, at 2 p.m. ‘There were present 
Messrs. Atherton, Carr, Eliot, Fox, Froth- 
ingham, Homer, Howe, Hutchinson, Long, 
Reccord, Wigglesworth, Williams, and Wil- 
son, and Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. Keyes, and 
Mrs. Loud. 

The records of the last meeting were read, 
and the treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of November, 
IQII:— 

RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand Nov. 1, 1911 
From donations 
Income of invested funds .............. II,027.17 
Interest on bank deposits .............. 75.68 
Church Building Loan Fund. Interest on 
defaulted payments of principal 
Beatrice, Neb., fund. In trust......... 
Unitarian Service Pension Society Per- 


1,183.26 
5,110.25 


manent Fund, additional gift. ........ 500.00 
Investments. Amount received for re- 

PONCSEOIONGM tie ile wh ee one eas 2,000.00 
Foreign Relations.» Gift ......2....... 30.18 


Investment Church Building Loan Fund. 
Repaid on loans 
BOOK StSOIUMOGGRSoitely ood vic tieis se gow anes 
Reimbursements for advances on Uni- 
tarian Building account 


4,896.00 
449.63 


45-57 


$46,516.03 


PAYMENTS. 
For missionary Ppa (societies, etc.) ....... $4,866.37 
Salaries and other missionary expenses .... 1,811.50 
Books and tracts for free distribution... .. . 370.03 
Books published for sale..............-.. 1,641.09 
Expenses of Unitarian Building .......... 617.45 
Trnvestments sels os cise icks/sysis oc odeke eet 750.00 


Payments on account of sundry trust funds, 1,534.99 
Church Building Loan Fund. Sundries ... 1.00 
Cash on hand Decemberz ...............0... _ 34,922.70 
$46,516.93 


Mr. George Wigglesworth of Milton, 
elected at the last meeting to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the election of Mr. Hutch- 
inson to the treasurership, was welcomed 
to membership in the board. 

Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the following votes were passed :— 


Voted, To cancel the balance of the appropriation in 
aid of the society at Washington Heights, N.Y., and to 
appropriate to the support of that society forty dollars a 
month from Nov. 1, 1911, to April 30, 1912, and fifty dol- 
lars a month in aid of All Souls’ Church, Elizabeth, N.J., 
to begin with the settlement of a minister and to close with 
the end of the present fiscal year of the Association. 

Voted, To pay to the treasurers of the Tuckerman 
School, the Carolina Industrial School, and the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation of Churches any contributions re- 
ceived for these causes. 

Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, be author- 
ized, on behalf of the American Unitarian Association, to 
assent to the petition of C. S. Wheeler, executor of the 
estate of Annie A. Ray, deceased. 


A communication from the directors of 
the Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
States and Eastern Canada was laid before 
the board, and after discussion it was 

Voted, That the board will assume responsibility for 
one-half of the travelling expenses of the secretary of the 
Conference while at work in the field, for the present 
fiscal year. ’ 

The report of the committee appointed to 
confer with the Committee of the Sunday 
School Society upon the Book Room pre- 
sented its report to the board, and after dis- 
cussion it was 
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Voted, That a sum not exceeding twenty dollars a month 
be put at the disposal of the Publication Agent for the 
purchase of books for the Reference Library of the Asso- 
ciation, these books to be displayed for a suitable time in 
the Reception Room for examination. 

Voted, To respectfully request the directors of the Sun 
day School Society to appoint a Committee in conjunction 
with a Committee to be appointed by the directors of the 
Association to see that the agreement between the Sunday 
School Society and the Congregational Book Store concern- 
ing the sale of Unitarian books be more adequately carried 
out. 

Voted, To authorize the secretary to purchase and keep 
on sale marriage certificates and other ministerial supplies. 


The Committee on the Church Building 
Loan Fund reported the payment of loans 
in full by the following societies:— 

Winona, Minn. 


Midland, Mich. 60.00 
St Josephs Mo. v5. 2,336.00 
Interest on defaulted payments ............... 1,183.26 

$4,579.26 


A communication having been read from 
Unity Church, Pittsfield, Mass., stating 
their desire to sell the present church prop- 
erty (of which the title is held by the Asso- 
ciation) and with the proceeds secure a new 
site and erect thereon a new church build- 
ing, it was 

Voted, To authorize the Unitarian Society in Pittsfield 
to present to the Finance Committee of the America 
Unitarian Association such offers for the church property 
in Pittsfield, with recommendations, as may be brought to 
its attention. 


Various communications were read rela- 
tive to the proposed new Washington Church, 
but no action was taken. 

The secretary read a communication from 
the directors of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society expressing their appreciation of the 
action of the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association in appointing, as a 
Billings lecturer on the Pacific Coast, Rev. 
W. I. Lawrance, president of the Society. 

The Committee on the Investment of 
the Martha R. Hunt Fund presented a re- 
port of its actions since the last meeting of 
the board, and recommended the purchase 
of church properties in Flushing, N.Y., 
Montague, Mass., and Randolph, Mass. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.10 P.M. 

Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


The Tuckerman School. 


In her very interesting and instructive 
talk on Saturday last, Mrs. Clara O. Yorke 
told of her methods and the results of train- 
ing children for a Sunday-school choir. 
Young people between the ages of eight and 
sixteen or seventeen are admitted to the 


Marriages. 


At Brookfield, on the 14th inst., by Rev. William L. 
Walsh, Earl Nichols Underwood and Jennie Idura Hobbs, 
both of Brookfield, Mass. 


CHILD WANTED. 


Wanted by a lady a boy about six years of age, to care 
forand educate as her own. Address B. B., Christian Reg- 
ister, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


LEASANT home for invalids, elderly people, or con- 

valescents. Home comforts, best of care. Terms 

reasonable. Miss Grant, 17 Hope Street, Belmont, Mass., 
or telephone Belmont, 302—-M. 


LDERLY persons, invalids, or those seeking a rest- 
ful, comfortable home may hear of such by writing to 
Mrs. Clara C. Russell, Lancaster, Mass. References. 


Unique eleven weeks Naples to Scotland Coachin 
trips; Automobile through Chateau gg June 22nd, 
1912, $660.00. Write today for program, ts. Beckwith 
85 Sickles Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y, 
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choir. One rehearsal is held each week by 
each of two divisions, and a third by all the 
members of the choir. The rules for reg- 
ular attendance at rehearsals and such at- 
tention that directions are never repeated 
make for a discipline which with the fine 
musical instruction is of incalculable good. 
The honor of passing on from the Sunday- 
school to the church choir is an incentive 
for good work. 

The school closes Friday noon for a va- 
cation of two weeks. Classes will begin 
Tuesday, January 9. 

Miss Poor’s Story-telling Course begin- 
ning Saturday, January 13, at 10.30, de- 
serves the attention of all who are teaching 
youngest or older children. A ticket will 
be required for this course, and may be 
obtained at the school. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


The New Hatnpshire Ministers’ 


Association. 


An excellent use for accumulated wealth 
is seen in the working of ‘The Downing 
Fund,” held by the church in Concord, 
N.H. The donor, wishing to promote 
preaching ‘“‘after the manner of the late 
Mr. Channing,” left a large sum, of the an- 
nual income of which the first two thousand 
dollars was to be used in supporting such 
preaching in the Concord church, the bal- 
ance to be used to encourage similar work 
throughout the State. The trustees of the 
fund believe that the spirit of the bequest 
justifies them, as it doubtless does, in using 
part of the income in bringing the Unitarian 
ministers of the State together, once a year, 
for the promotion of acquaintance and for 
conference concerning the common work. 

At such a meeting, held at Concord, N.H., 
on Tuesday, December 12, the president 
of the Sunday School Society was the guest, 
and was given full opportunity, at two ses- 
sions of the gathering, to present the needs of 
the Society and the claims of religious edu- 
cation. Thirteen New Hampshire minis- 
ters were in attendance,—Messrs. Snow, 
McDougall, Seward, Mitchell, Green, Elber- 
feld, Branigan, Hubbard, Thompson, Ives, 
Robinson, Grant, and Holden. The after- 
noon session was given wholly to the con- 
sideration of the Sunday-school cause, and 
for three hours and twenty minutes there 
was not a moment’s pause nor a single di- 
version of the discussion. Even then Chair- 
man McDougall had to remind the brethren 
repeatedly that further discussion meant 
time taken from the one hour allowed for 
intermission and supper. 

At the evening session several matters 
relating to State work were discussed, after 
which the conference on Sunday-school 
interests was resumed. Many suggestive 
features of Sunday-school work were brought 
out, showing how sincerely devoted our New 
Hampshire ministers are to this part of their 
work. 

There was much discussion at both ses- 
sions of the proposed Sunday-school In- 
stitute and Grove Meetings, to be held at 
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The Weirs, Aug. 4-11, 1912, and a strong 
resolution was passed pledging the ministers 
and churches to its loyal support. As a 
means of training Sunday-school teachers to 
greater efficiency, and as an opportunity 
to stimulate the Unitarian cause, these 
Weirs meetings promise to be of great value. 

At the evening session Rev. Sydney Snow 
presented resolutions indorsing the work of 
the Sunday School Society and pledging the 
ministers and churches of New Hampshire 
to its support. Those resolutions are as 
follows:— 


“We, Unitarian ministers of New Hamp= 


shire, assembled in Concord on December 
12, I9QII, express our appreciation of the 
work of President William I. Lawrance of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society for the 
cause of religious education in our denomi- 
nation; and, recognizing the supreme impor- 
tance of this part of our common task, be- 
speak for the Society’s effort to raise $12,000, 
for its year’s work, the active support of our 
people.” 


Young People’s Religious 


Union. 
Pilgrim Federation. 


The annual business meeting of the Pil- 
grim Federation was held in Unity Church, 
Brockton, Mass:, Friday, December 8, at 
7.45 P.M. Mrs. Holmes, the vice-president 
of the Brockton Union, opened the meeting 
with a short service of song, prayer, and re- 
sponsive reading. The meeting was then 
given into Mr. Ryder’s charge. 

Reports were heard from Brockton, West 
Bridgewater, East Bridgewater, Bridgewater, 
North Easton, and Whitman. Mrs. Merrill 
of Whitman spoke of a new society there 
which had just been formed, with an at- 
tendance of from fifty to one hundred. 
This society became a member of the Pilgrim 
Federation. 

The Fair Committee reported that the 
Brockton table cleared nearly $100, the 
exact amount being not yet known. ‘The 
Play Committee has chosen a play for the 
Federation members to present, and in- 
tends to start immediately after Christ- 
mas. ‘The committee is to assign the parts, 
rather than the local unions. 

Rally Day is to be held some time in 
January, the executive committee having 
no speaker promised. All the Unitarian 
churches in the vicinity are to be invited. 
It was voted that the Federation make 
Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell a life-member. 

The following officers were elected for 
1912:— 

President, Miss Eula Faxon of Brockton; 
vice-president, Rev. E. B. Maglathlin of 
West Bridgewater; secretary, Miss Helen 
J. Keith of North Easton; treasurer, Mr. 
Harold King of Bridgewater; executive 
committee, Mrs. Herbert Holmes of Brock- 
ton, Miss Irene White of North Easton, 
Miss Alice Ryder of West Bridgewater, 
Miss Eleanor Bragdon of Bridgewater, 
Miss Grace Keene of Whitman, Miss Maude 
Magoun of East Bridgewater. 

After adjournment a social hour was en- 
joyed by all present. 

HELEN I, Keira, Secretary. 
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Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


There will be morning service, followed 
by communion, in King’s Chapel, Monday, 
Christmas Day, at eleven o’clock. 


Churches. 


Monrtciair, N.J.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Edgar S. Wiers: A bulletin of the church 
announces the desire of the society to cherish 
the spiritual traditions and experiences of 
the past, while holding itself open to the 
new light and higher developments of the 
future. The curriculum of its graded Sun- 
day-school includes not only Biblical studies, 
but ethics and religion studied through lit- 
erature, science, history, biography, and life. 
A philanthropic plan provides each class 
and pupil with some work in this line. The 
Conversation Class is the adult class which 
meets under the leadership of Mr. Emerson 
P. Harris during the Sunday-school hour, ~ 
and gives fullest opportunity for intimate 
and frank conversation upon the problems 
of life, practical questions of daily duty, and 
current public topics. At times the class 
has taken a book for study and has used 
Prof. J. Royce’s “The Spirit of Modern 
Philosophy’? and President W. D. Hyde’s 
“From Epicurus to Christ.” Unity Alliance 
is the women’s organization of the church, 
and has a programme of interesting speakers 
on varied themes. Unity Club is the men’s 
club which has occasional dinners and 
lectures and promotes fellowship among the 
men of the church. Unity Course in the 
Problems of To-day is a series of Sunday 
evening services held for three months. 
Beginning in January, 1912, will be its fourth 
consecutive year. It is for the frank and 
free discussion by qualified experts of all 
vital problems, and it has become a civic 
forum, in which notable men and women 
have participated. Among the great ques- 
tions discussed have been socialism, race 
prejudice, political reform, woman’s suffrage, 
child labor, the modern interpretation of 
Jesus, the modern thought of God, the 
pure food movement, and others. The 
Young Men’s Class in the Principles and 
Ethics of Business is a class of vocational 
choice and qualifications. The Strollers is 
a band of lovers of out-of-doors who make 
little pilgrimages on Sunday afternoons, 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
cera , temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 833 chJdren. 

Number of children in charge increased ae 


Total expense increased 

Regular income and gifts increased only rz 

Bequests and donations from adults much 1 needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS, 
Vice-PPESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
SECRETARY, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM 


a William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, 
Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Phil: 
Re Normandie, Charles H. F iske, George W. fi 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Surr., 279 Tremont St, 
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from September to January and from April 
to June, usually twice a month. Besides 
these there is a Folk Dancing Class, a Dante 
Circle, a summer free public playground in 
the back yard of the church, under super- 
vision of a trained kindergartner, monthly 
““At Homes,” and much incidental work. 
The church has taken out memberships in 
the American Peace Society, the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, the 


National Association for the Study and/| 


Prevention of Tuberculosis, the National 
Civic Federation, the National Consumers’ 
League, the Religious Education Society, 
and the New Jersey Child Labor Committee. 
This is a fine record. 


Warwick, Mass.—First Parish and Re- 
ligious Society, Rev. C. E. Tomlin: This 
society is feeling much encouraged because 
the appeal of its Branch Alliance for $250 
has been allowed by the Board of Directors 
of the National Alliance. This, with $200 
given to the Branch in the early fall by a good 
friend, will put the parsonage in good con- 
dition. A part of this latter sum has been 
used to make the house more comfortable 
for the winter. In October the minister 
gave a series of sermons on “‘ The Spirit of 
Divine Justice,” which were of much interest. 
The ladies of the society give a supper and 
entertainment about once a month, the one 
in November being a surprise to the minister 
and his wife on their wedding anniversary. 
A sum of money was presented to them. 
The Sunday-school numbers forty members, 
with a good average attendance. It is 
preparing a Christmas service for Sunday, 
December 24. The Young People’s Society 
holds meetings every Sunday evening and 
is giving entertainments occasionally to 
pay for a carpet for the church. The 
Alliance holds meetings once in two weeks, 
alternating with the Ladies’ Social Circle. 
Together they are preparing for a fair which 
will be held the last of January or early in 
February. Any contributions from Branch 
Alliances or other friends will be gratefully 
received. 

Wrntsrop, Mass.—All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. A. Irvine Innes: A resolution, 
passed unanimously, records “‘that we the 
congregation assembled at morning wor- 
ship in All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Win- 
throp, Mass., on this 17th day of December, 
1911, do hereby most earnestly request 
the United States Senators from Massachu- 
setts to give effect to the general opinion of 
the State by doing all in their power, by vote 
and voice, to secure the ratification by the 
Senate of the Arbitration Treaties between 
the United States and the United Kingdom, 
and the United States and the French Re- 
public, without amendment; also that 
copies of this resolution be sent to those 
Senators and the President of the United 
States.” 


Fellowship for Social Justice. 


The resolutions on Social Justice, recently 
adopted by the General Conference at 
Washington, D.C., have been printed under 
the heading, “Our Platform,” by “the Fel- 
lowship” and may be ordered at the rate of 
twenty-five cents a hundred by addressing 
the secretary, F. K. Gifford, Sandwich, Mass. 
Large cards, 22 x 28 inches, may be had at 
twenty-five cents apiece. 

F. K. Grrrorp, Secreiary. 
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Wise foresight should 

lead you to keep in the 
Cupboard a half dozen or 
more handy packages of 


Uneeda Biscuit 


They won’t get broken, musty, 
soiled or soggy like ordinary 
soda crackers because their 


Crisp, clean freshness is 


protected by the 
moisture - proof 
and dust-tight 
package. 


Never Sold 
in Balk 


An Invitation. 
Rev. William §. Key, who for several 


years has done such valiant service in the) 


preaching circuit established by the National 
Alliance in Eastern North Carolina, will 
give an account of his work, and of the 
schools at Swansboro and Shelter Neck, in 
King’s Chapel on Wednesday, January 3, at 
3 P.M., under the auspices of the King’s 
Chapel Branch Alliance. 

Mr. Key has a most interesting and pict- 


uresque field of service,—a parish seventy | 
miles long and forty miles wide, with some | 
twenty preaching stations scattered through | 


its length and breadth. His headquarters 


are at Dix House at Shelter Neck, but he| 
is there only about ten days in each month, | 
most of his time being spent on the monthly | 
round of his parish. To make the circuit | 


| miles on foot or in wagon, by boat or by train. 


Mr. Key is preacher, doctor, farmer, educa- 
tor, road-builder, and friend of everybody in 
this typical community of the South, and, 
though handicapped by physical infirmities 
growing out of a series of accidents, has 
worked with a devotion that puts to shame 
the easier life of most of his ministerial 
brethren. It is much to be desired that 
our people should acquaint themselves with 


| the interesting and significant work. 


The King’s Chapel Branch Alliance, under 
whose auspices this meeting will be held, 
cordially invites the members and friends of 
Unitarian churches in and about Boston to 
attend the meeting. At the close of Mr. 
Key’s address the meeting will adjourn to 
Channing Hall in the American Unitarian 
Association building, 25 Beacon Street, 
where the members of the King’s Chapel 


he must travel more than three hundred | Club will serve tea. 
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Pleasantrics. 


“T got a great deal of water in ny ears,” 
he said, as he came puffing out of the surf. 
“JT thought the ocean looked rather low, 
replied his friend.—Mariner’s Adtvocale. 


“Wot cheer, Alf? Yer lookin’ sick. Wot 
is it2?”’ “Work! Nuffink but. work, work, 
work, from mornin’ till night.” “Ow long 
’ave yer been at it?” “Start to-morrer.”’ 
Punch. 


“We had a fine sunrise this morning,’’ said 
one New Yorker to another. ‘‘Did you see 
it?” “Sunrise?” said the second man, 
“why, I’m always in bed before sunrise.” 
New York Ledger. 


On the Line.—Old Lady: “Can you tell 
me, if you plaze, where I’ll get the Blackrock 
Tram?” Dublin car driver: . ‘‘Begorr, 
ma’am, if you don’t watch yourself, you'll 
get it in the small of your back in about half 
a minute.’’—Punch. 


Rosamond, who has made considerable 
advance in her arithmetic lessons recently, 
caught sight of one of the pointed-to-a- 
foot figures much used in fashion advertise- 
ments. “‘Oh, papa,” she said, ‘‘that lady 
looks like an improper fraction!”’ 


The Winsor Magazine has a wicked story 
about a country vicar, who was endeavoring 
to teach his Band of Hope to sing a certain 
melody. At length he cried, ‘‘ Now, children, 
try again ‘Little Drops of Water,’ and do, 
pray, put a little spirit in it.” 


Little Tommy had seen his mamma make 
custards with meringue on them. One day 
his mamma sent him to see if his papa was 
ready for dinner. He found the father with 
lather on his face, getting ready for a shave. 
Tommy came back, and said, ““No, mamma, 
papa has meringue all over his face, and can’t 
come now.’’—Presbyterian. 


A youthful Canadian, who is possessed of 
the romantic idea of “going to sea,’ is 
meeting parental opposition. ‘‘The sailor,” 
urged his prosaic father, ‘‘works hard, has 
few holidays, and never achieves great 
success.”’ ‘‘That’s where you’re mistaken,”’ 
exclaimed Young Canada, triumphantly. 
“Look at King George! He started out a 
a sailor, and now he’s got to be the head of 
the Empire.” 


Mrs. Pankhurst was in New York during 
the strike of the shirt-waist girls, and to 
one of the girls she said that, if women could 
vote, the necessity for such strikes would be 
done away. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ replied the girl, 
doubtfully. ‘But don’t you think the 
ignorant vote would be largely increased?’’ 
Mrs. Pankhurst was surprised to hear of 
the ‘‘ignorant vote’’ from such a source: 
hitherto she had heard that objection raised 
largely in drawing-rooms, and she questioned 
the girl as to what “‘ignorant vote” she re- 
ferred to. ‘‘Oh,” the girl replied, ‘‘I mean 
that Fifth Avenue crowd!” 


Ruskin was once asked to aid in defraying 
expenses for a new chapel. In answer he 
wrote: ‘‘Sir,—I am scornfully amused at 
your appeal to me, of all the people in the 
world the precisely least likely to give you 
a farthing. My first word to all men and 
boys who care to hear me is: ‘Don’t get into 
debt. Starve and go to heaven, but don’t 
borrow. ‘Try first begging. I don’t mind, 
if it is really needful, stealing. But don’t 
buy things you can’t pay for. And, of all 
manner of debtors, pious people building 
churches they can’t pay for are the most de- 
testable nonsense to me. Can’t you preach 
and pray behind the hedges—or in a sand- 
pit—or a coal-hole—first?’”’ 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


Se 


LYRN sre oun: mare 


Race uaré 


Opens with foot. No freezing; no odor. Saves the 
price of battered cans. 
LW" Spiral Truss Ribbed 


Ash Barrel 
Outwears All Others. 


Great strength without weight. No unsanitary corruga- 
tions. Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed.Circularfree. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
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HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Btates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book conteria 505 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best. way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter, The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . Lam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. .. . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & GO. 


56 WALL ST 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange — 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 CongressSt., Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, 1.2, 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
hain Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 

en Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of roo Acres. $250 


a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
PARKER Farr, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N-Y. 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


KIMBALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
25th year. College preparatory. General and Special 
Courses. College Certificate. A few scholarships for 
college girls. Gymnasium, field sports. For illustrated 
catalogue, address Miss E. A. Kimsa ct, Principal. : 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. College preparatory 
and general courses. Address: 


eS: 
THE MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDutfie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie(Radcliffe) 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate, General high school course. 
Postgraduate work 
Music and Art. Domestic Science, 
Practical course in personal accounts. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


. 
. 
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